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Training to Assist Chaplains 


“Specialists W” are Non-coms who are 
Attached to the Chaplains’ Offices 


By Pastor. WILLIAM F. SUNDAY, Ph.D. 


SOMETHING new has been added to make still more effective the splen- 
did ministry of the Army and Navy chaplains. A unit of specialists in 
church music, known as “Specialists W,” has been assigned to the Chap- 
lains’ Corps. Members of “Specialists W” must be proficient in church music 
as organists, pianists, and choir directors. It is the responsibility of these 
men, under the direction of the chaplains, to develop a ministry of music 
within the units they serve. Results of this new work, from a spiritual point 


of view, are notable. 

I became acquainted with the work 
of “Specialists W” during a recent visit 
to the Naval Training Station at Samp- 
son on the eastern shores of Lake 
Seneca in the beautiful Finger Lake 
country of New York. It has been said 
by many that Sampson is the most 
modern naval training station in the 
world. 

Upon arrival at Sampson, I went di- 
rectly to Royce Memorial Chapel, of 
which I had heard so much. Regarding 
this chapel, Captain Robert D. Work- 
man, U. S. N., Chief of Chaplains, 
U. S. N., in his dedication sermon de- 
clared that “Royce Chapel is a recogni- 
tion of the Navy’s attitude toward the 
place of religious leadership among its 
men.... The Navy’s way of saying that 
her religious life shall not be ‘casual 
and incidental, but rather that it shall 
be as rich and full as practicable in 
time of war.” 


Chancel Appointments 

Royce Memorial Chapel is but one 
of the many places of worship on this 
2,500-acre reservation. Each of the six 
training units holds its own Sunday 
morning worship in the unit Drill Ha 
Attendance at these unit services is 
compulsory. Each of these great drill 
halls has a seating capacity of 5,000. In 


outward appearance they are remind- 
ful of giant airplane hangars. In the 
heart of the interior, however, there 


is concealed by two high doors flush 


with the wall, a beautiful chancel. 
When the doors swing open, there is 
revealed in sharp contrast to the mil- 
itary severity of the Drill Hall itself, 
an impressive, richly appointed Chan- 
cel. Here, then, worship thousands of 
boys of Protestant and Catholic faith, 
the appointments of the Chancel and 
Altar being changed to meet the needs 
of each faith, 


There are twenty-two chaplains on . 


the station. To my pleasure, I learned 
that the chaplain of the Royce Chapel— 
affectionately known as the dedh of the 
chapel—is our own Rev. Emanuel W. 
Hammer, S.T.M.; for more than ten 
years pastor of Immanuel Lutheran 
Church at Meriden, Conn. One of his 
two “specialists” is Arvid C. Anderson 
(IC), formerly organist and choir di- 
rector in the Augustana Lutheran 
Synod church, Worcester, Mass., the 
director of the Chapel Choir of fifty 
voices. In this choir I found a boy from 


,my congregation, Good Shepherd 


Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Another mem- 
ber of our church belongs to the Young 
Men’s Service League attached to 
Royce Chapel. (Continued on page 11) 


U. S. Navy Official Photo 


ASSISTANTS TO CHAPLAINS—Class of nineteen from Sampson Naval Training Station who 
will complete preparations for serving the Chaplains at Williamsburg, Virginia 
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World Action Budgets 


(For 1942’s needs $650,000 was con- 
tributed.) 


1943’s SCHEDULE OF NEEDS 
. (Seven Items) 


Service Commission. .........00+ $ 500,000.00 
Church Abroad «270,000.00 
Ministry to Migrants... 150,000.00 
War Prisoners’ Relief. 15,000.00 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
50,000.00 


$1,000,000.00 
$1,319,723.70 


The amount contributed above that 
budgeted was designated for Post-war 
Relief, the Service Commission and a 
reserve for Emergency Purposes. 


Total Budgeted 
Total Received 


AS CREDITED TO GENERAL 
BODIES 


January 1, 1943-December 31, 1943 
United Lutheran Church........ $ 631,344.09 


American Lutheran Church... 286,897.31 
Norwegian Lutheran Church. 206,552.82 
Augustana Synod... 135,091.43 
Lutheran Free Church.............. 17,904.03 
United Danish Church............ 17,416.79 
Finnish Suomi ...........cn i, 9,707.00 
Danish Lutheran Church........ 5,859.89 
Undesignated and 
Miscellaneous ...cececcceceseeseeeeees 8,950.34 
Motel scmmereswictictcchsatesevsarassvanss $1,319,723.70 


* MONEY NEEDED FOR 1944 


(Eleven Items) 
Service Commission ...........06 $ 600,000.00 
Church Abroad 


(a) Orphaned Missions ....... 350,000.00 
(b) European Relief .......... 100,000.00 
Commission on American 5 
MisSlOnsiotgs.dcnintctancaacae 150,000.00 
Emergency Welfare Service.... 25,000.00 
Unforeseen Emergencies ........ 17,000.00 
War Prisoners’ Aid 
Ca) YM" Ce Arcareniscinad 18,000.00 
(b) Lutheran Commission.. 25,000.00 
Radio +Manistry tira cicetcerentaucice 10,000.00 
American Bible Society. 15,000.00 
Ref geese tic ccsuntnectaccstntoeenne 5,000.00 
Total sea ee $1,315,000.00 
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Jor ones ~ 


“Mouths have they but they speak not” (Ps. 135) 


IDOLATRY indicates man’s conviction that there is an invisible power 
which he must fear or deceive or revere. Something within him prompts 
him to seek a way of approach to the origin of this conviction. On the 
word of others, or by interpretations of personal experiences, or by intro- 
spection, he puts attributes of his own soul into action that originally 
were those divinely bestowed spiritual endowments to which Paul refers 
as knowledge, purity, and holiness. Through these, man—created to be 
in communion with God—discerns imperfectly and distortedly a regime 
of power that demands his recognition and submission. Such contacts 
are the elements out of which natural religions are fashioned. 

Religions unaided by direct revelations are never adequate nor satis- 
fying because they are never true. They originate in the minds and souls 
of beings who see as through a glass darkly; whose once proper desires 
and hopes have been corrupted and misdirected by evil. One detects in 
them the sadly marred features of the image in which the Creator fash- 
ioned human beings; but they are now only caricatures of their original 
forms. They produce rebellion against man’s Maker instead of obedience. 

Idolatry is the inevitable fruit of false religions. By the fruits of these 
perversions of our faith we may know that they are untrue. Even when 
as in Buddhism the basic philosophy opposed deifying an unusual teacher, 
nevertheless in India, where Buddha is revered, there are “more gods 
than people.” 

Even Christianity with its clear revelation of the truth and its free 
approach to God through faith in His Son Jesus Christ must constantly 
be on guard against the infiltration of error and the consequent develop- 
ment of idolatry. 


THE CHURCH 


INTHE MEWwsS.....-.-- 4G Ebon Kufh 


Methodists are serious 

Topay the Methodist Church, larg- 
est organization in American Prot- 
estantism, opens its quadrennial con- 
ference in Kansas City. In prepara- 
tion, a twelve-hour prayer service 
was held yesterday in the municipal 

auditorium by the 

Cy incoming dele- 
p gates. It began at 
Y~ 9 a.m. There were 
no speeches, no 
formal services of 
worship. Without 
intermission, the 

‘period of interces- 
sory prayer was continued until 9 
P.M, 

Last Sunday, April 23, all Meth- 
odists throughout America were 
asked to forego their noonday meal, 
substituting for it a period of family 
prayer for the work of the conven- 
tion. 

The Kansas City assembly will be 
a small gathering for such a big 
church, with attendance largely lim- 
ited to the 650 official delegates. In 
1940, when the newly merged Meth- 
odists held their first national con- 
vention, many thousands of visitors 
swelled the attendance to enormous do whatever the boss tells you. And 
size. there is ample evidence that some of 

Lack of numbers at the convention the biggest industrialists in this 
does not reflect decreasing size in the y country and abroad have put up big 
Methodist Church. Merger of the// hunks of money to support the (Ox- 
three former bodies (Methodist ford) Groupers in luxury for this 
Episcopal North, Methodist Epis- sole reason.” 
copal, South, and Methodist . Prot- “If teamwork ever comes into its 
estant) in 1939 has resulted in ex- own, on the industrial front, it will 
traordinary gains all along the line. be only through the mechanics of 

In four years the membership has 
increased from 7,336,263 to 7,955,985. bor has been fighting these many 
Two-thirds of the congregational years,” says the Labor Record. 
debts have been paid off; the total 
going down from $106,833,810 to 
$37,497,263. Annual congregational 
expenditures have increased from _ poll of its readers regarding their at- 
$12,198,597 in 1940 to $23,271,849 in  titude on post-war treatment of Axis 
1943. Benevolence giving increased nations. The tabulation, to be pub- 
from $5,853,035 to $9,201,040. lished in the May issue, shows 87 
per cent against punishment of the 
peoples of Axis lands, but 70 per 
cent in favor of bringing to trial the 
persons who will be found guilty of 
atrocities committed in occupied ter- 
ritories. 


has gone under the name of Moral 
Re-armament. <A large-scale cam- 
paign to put across the “mra” prin- 
ciples.has included the distribution 
of 1,350,000 copies of a booklet en- 
titled, “You Can Defend America.” 

Latest accusation against MRA is 
that it is a front for industrial man- 
agement to make labor more man- 
ageable. The Pennsylvania Labor 
Record launched a vigorous attack 
on MRA in its April 7 issue, stating 
that the movement “has sucked in 
sO many prominent labor officials 
that its possible effect on the labor 
movement must be carefully eval- 
uated.” 

All that labor can expect from the 
labor-management teamwork advo- 
cated by mra is “a new kind of 
slavery, in which the masters will 
have a special ‘divine sanction’ to ex - 
ploit everything they can get out of 
us,” says the Labor Record. 

The Rev. W. B. Spofford is quoted 
in George Seldes’ paper, In Fact, as 
saying that the Buchmanite policy 
“has always been to preach ‘love’ to 
workers, meaning be good boys, 
work long hours for low wages, and 


Post-war 
Tue Christian Herald has taken a 


Difficulties in moral re-armament 

THE pathway of Frank Buchman 
and his fellow-workers is always 
hard and rough, although plenti- 
fully illuminated by publicity. In re- 
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cent years the Buchman movement . 


industrial democracy, for which la-, 


Seventy-seven per cent wish to 
disarm the Axis nations, but only 41 
per cent believe in depriving these 
nations of their colonies. 

Ninety-one per cent believe in 
American participation in a new in- 
ternational body organized to keep 
the world at peace, and 87 per cent 
want a United Nations military force 
to police the world until order is 
restored. 


Fundamentalist Baptists launch board 

AN appeal for $100,000 has been 
made by the “Conservative Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society” for launch- 
ing its work. This brings to a climax 
the protests of the Fundamentalist 
Fellowship within the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention against the the- 
ological standards that have been 
set up by the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. 

The fundamentalists have asked 
that annual subscription to a spe- 
cific doctrinal statement be required 
of all missionaries. Baptists, who 
have been traditionally creedless, 
refuse to agree to this. A lengthy 
reply to the fundamentalists has 
been made by a committee headed 
by Dr. W. C. Coleman. The reply 
states that the present Baptist For- 
eign Board holds an essentially con- 
servative theological position, rep- 
resenting “the great:mass of our 
churches who are evangelical in 
their faith, who believe in the deity 
of Jesus and the trustworthiness of 
the Scriptures, and who find in the 
simple and obvious interpretation of 
the New Testament the all-sufficient 
basis for the entire body of our faith 
and practice.” 

The committee reply says that - 
“When a comparatively small group 
of fundamentalists attempt to mo- 
nopolize the name ‘conservative,’ 
implying that all others are liberal, 
such act is ‘provocative,’ In business 
we call such acts ‘sharp practice’ and 
‘unethical.’ ” 

As the Northern Baptists are to 
hold a convention in May, it may be 
expected that the Foreign Mission 
issue will receive considerable of- 
ficial attention. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Wings Out of the sky—not plane, 
but pigeon—is now the sorry fate of 
the Belgians, outstanding lovers of 
pigeons. Before World War II there 
were more than 8,000,000 pigeons in 
Belgium, exceeding in number the 
human population. They were of all 
kinds, but the chief specialty has al- 
ways been racing pigeons. The Bel- 
gians organized long-distance racing 
for pigeons as early as 1820; and un- 
til recently there were more than 
400,000 race pigeon owners. When 
Belgium was occupied, the pigeons 
were looked upon naturally as poten- 
tial combatants; for in World War I 
the German army alone used more 
than 120,000 carrier pigeons. That is 
why, when they invaded Belgium, a 
complete list of all pigeons in every 
community was demanded. Since 
March first the Belgians have been 
_ forbidden to keep pigeons in the 
whole coastal region, in Brussels, 
Mons and Liege—four-fifths of all 
Belgian territory likely to hinder the 
sending of any messages to the 
enemy. All identification rings worn 
by pigeons have had to be sur- 
rendered. The latest order (March 
20) has caused the final evacuation 
of 45,000 pigeons from the Belgian 
coastal towns -to Brussels, and an 
equal number dispatched to other in- 
land parts. They will likely enter 
the German army as pot-pies. 


If Destruction of German objec- 
tives is a disagreeable military neces- 
sity, there are many things still 
standing that could have been better 
lost than the great publishing district 
in Leipzig. For many years that area 
was deservedly known as the great 
international center of scientific, 
medical, engineering, philological 
and musical development and distri- 
bution. Its immediate importance 
had been naturally restricted by the 
conditions of war, and more espe- 
cially by the shackles imposed upon 
scholarship by the Nazi ideology. 
But the treasures of the past, and 
much of the foundation for the 


future, remained in the works that - 


would reappear in happier days 
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from the matrices, blocks, castings, 
plates and other paraphernalia that 
would have. been the means of quick 
reproduction, These, unhappily, have 
been destroyed. 


How Do you spend your money? 
A news item in the March issue of 
The American Lutheran may broach 
the question to you in a thought- 
provoking way. It tells of the inquiry 
set on foot by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Waukegan, IIl., to discover 
how busy a dollar bill could be in 
two weeks. “A small circular was 
attached to the bill, on which the 
spender was asked to tell how he 
had used the money. When the his- 
tory of the two weeks was written, 
it was found that the dollar had been 
used five times for salary, five times 
for tobacco, five times for cigarettes, 
three times for candy, three times 
for meals, twice for men’s furnish- 
ings, once for automobile accessories, 
once for bacon, once for washing 
powder, once for garters, twice for 
shaves, once for toothpaste, but 
never for a book, magazine, charity 
or church.” 


The St. Galler Tagblatt (Swiss) 
recently carried a curious story of a 
well-organized “resistance move- 
ment” among the French war prison- 
ers and forced laborers in Germany. 
The report is that of a French officer 
who escaped from the Stalag (a con- 
centration camp) at Koenigsberg. He 


-says that “the French resistance is 


perhaps more. tightly organized in 
Germany than at home,” with “cen- 
tral committees” in each camp and a 
directing head on French soil. Its 
present value is shown in the state- 
ment that an average of eleven per- 
sons a day escape from all the camps 
in Germany. Many of these, how- 
ever, return to France “only to in- 
form the maquis of our activities 
and proposals, and then to carry 
back to the prisoners of war word of 
the activities and decisions of the 
home front.” They voluntarily re- 
turn as drafted civilian workers. 
More significant is the account given 


Ry Gulius is Seobach 


of a widespread co-operating Ger- 
man organization, to which the mil- 
itary police give passive support. 
The Gestapo is said to know of the 
organization, but can do little about 
it, because the military police will 
tolerate no intrusion from them. 


The Japanese are getting to be 
quite a help to our troops in the 
islands of the Pacific. They have 
been in such a hurry at times that 
they have left considerable equip- 
ment behind. The Marines have 
learned that Japanese bayonets, 
usually razor-sharp, make good 
machetes for cutting through the 
jungle. Their gas-masks are well 
equipped with rubber parts, which 
furnish ideal cases for metal iden- 
tification tags. These guard the sol- 
diers’ lives by silencing the jingling. 
The rubber shoes left behind, or 
taken from the feet of dead Japanese, 
make “fine lounging slippers for idle 
hours.” So they say. But why do 
small Japs have such large feet? 


Put On the defensive, because it 
was charged with profiting by rents 
collected from certain bawdy areas 
in the Paddington section of West 
London, the London Diocesan Con- 
ference of the Church of England 
justified its acceptance of the rents 
on several grounds. It does not own 
the houses given over to immoral 
purposes. The rent it receives is 
ground rent, It has no connection 
with, nor responsibility for, the 
buildings erected on the ground. It 
has no business connection with the 
owners of the buildings. Conse- 
quently it is not receiving “tainted 
money.” The argument, however, 
leaves the clerical apologists in an 
uneasy state of mind and conscience. 
Wherefore a rider was added to the 
defense, to the effect that the 
Church’s commissioners should “gen- 
uinely endeavor to stamp out the 
evil, both from a moral standpoint 
and in its own financial interests, in- 
asmuch as the notoriously existing 
conditions have greatly depreciated 
the value of the estate!” 


alized and segmented program prob- 
ably makes for an efficient manu- 
facturing or business organization, 
but it can create only bewilderment 
and ineffectiveness in dealing with 
people and with things of the spirit. 
The increasing evidences in the 
church of using the foundations of a 
strong organization as stepping 
stones toward greater spiritual 
heights and broadening horizons are 
very encouraging. 

The responsibilities of the church 
in regard to public education are 
obvious. The first responsibility that 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER AND 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


By MILDRED E. WINSTON 


Tue evolution of a person from a teachable child to a well-educated 
teacher is a process that is exceedingly important. It is of interest not only 
to the psychologist and the educator, but also to the churchman who has an 
intelligent concern for the most effective means of strengthening and de- 
veloping the church. 

There are certain influences and choices which affect the personality 
and professional qualifications of the potential teacher. For the sake of a 
necessarily brief analysis of one aspect of the public school situation as it 


is related to the church, it is well to concentrate the attention upon a single 


person—the teacher. 

A Christian believes that the 
church has within itself those ele- 
ments which create in both the home 
and the school their strongest char- 
acteristics. A child born into a truly 
Christian home is nurtured in such 
a manner as to acquire an under- 
standing of God, a respect for her- 
self, and a proper relationship with 
those about her. 

The average child goes to a pub- 
lic school. The amount of time spent 
daily in the school room, the neces- 
sary intensity of relationships with 
teachers and fellow pupils, shifts the 
weight of influence very largely from 
the home to the school. The parents 
who realize this will have a real con- 
cern for the spiritual and moral, as 
well as the professional, qualities of 
the teacher, 


COMMITTED TO THE CHURCH 


The modern home leaves to the 
church as an institution the greater 
part of the responsibility for impart- 
ing religious knowledge and the de- 
veloping of the religious spirit. If 
this is to be done properly, parents 
must realize that here, too, the pas- 
tor must have the assistance of 
teachers who are spiritually and pro- 
fessionally well qualified. 

In addition to these major in- 
fluences, the early choices a child 
and young person make go far in 
determining the kind of teacher the 
person will eventually become. 

The amount of influence of the 
church in the total life of the com- 
munity goes a long way toward help- 
ing a child form the proper friend- 
ships. The church does much to de- 
termine the quality and variety of 
the recreational and cultural oppor- 
tunities in a town or neighborhood. 

As the young person approaches 


Miss Mildred E. Winston, 
One of the Secretaries of the 
U. L. C. A.'s Board of Education 


the period of making a choice of col- 
lege and profession, it is obvious that 
the public school teacher has a 
greater opportunity than anybody 
else to guide in the decision. Again 
‘the church must be aware that the 
character and the type of training a 
teacher has had will determine 
largely the place of the student in 
her future relationship to the church 
and to society. 


PLANNED ORGANIZATION 


There are unlimited opportunities 
for the church to guide a child 
through home and school influences 
and choices and to educate her for 
her own highest good and for the 
help she can be to a community as a 
Christian teacher. It can only be 
done, however, when the total or- 
ganization of the church at large has 
a well-integrated program with 
workable relationships so that its im- 
pact upon individual men, women 
and children through the local con- 
gregation is a unified and thoroughly 
spiritual one. A highly department- 


stares the Lutheran Church in 
America in the face is both a startling 
and an embarrassing one. We have 
been reared on the continuous re- 
iteration that we are an educated 
church. Are we? 

According to unbiased statistics, 
it is true, we have the best educated 
ministry. But somewhere in our life 
as a church we have failed miser- 
ably. There is an appalling gap be- 
tween the education of the ministry 
and the laity. We are third numer- 
ically as a Protestant Church in 
America, but we are tenth in the 
number of young people attending 
institutions of higher learning. Fur- 
thermore, the greatest proportion of 
difference is in Pennsylvania, the 
numerical center of the United Lu- 
theran Church, 


DISCOURAGING STATISTICS 


In addition to becoming conscious 
of the need for higher education, the 
constituency must become aware of 
the need for Christian colleges—and 
support them. As churchmen we 
must go deeper than a kind of pa- 
triotic loyalty to an educational in- 
stitution just because it is related to 
the church. We are under obliga- 
tion to think of it is an instrurnent 
in developing individual person- 
alities and in enlarging the Kingdom 
of God. Practically, it is at this point _ 
where the strengthening of our 
church colleges and the education of 
Christian men and women for our 
public schools is strategic. 

Note Pennsylvania again, where 
42 per cent of the membership of our 
church in the United States and 
Canada is located. The church should 
be exceedingly grateful for the 
Christian men and women who are 
on the faculties of the fourteen 
teachers’ colleges in the state. For 


(Continued on page 9) 
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THE REVERSE SIDE OF STEWARDSHIP 


Staff Contributor George L. Rinkliff tells Church 
Representatives They Owe Reports 


“Time after time,” the soft-spoken elderly man said, “I am handed lit- 
erature, or have it come to me in the mail, and it seems always to ask the 
*same question: How is your stewardship? Every once in a while I hear 
something in church that seems to ask the same question. It’s a fair enough 
question, all right. Whoever asks it seems to speak for the church. Now, 
what I'd like to know is this. Would it be improper to ask of the church that 
same question: How is your stewardship?” 


He had opened up quite a broad 
subject. Does the church have a 
stewardship? To the man in the pew, 
it is quite obvious that the church 
has. The church fosters many enter- 
prises, directs their operations, and 
recommends them to the man in the 
pew for support. The recommenda- 
tion is based on the axiom that such 
enterprises are the joint responsibil- 
ity of all members of the church, and 
hence are among his personal re- 
sponsibilities. But between the man 
in the pew and the enterprise he is 
asked to support is the organized 
church, acting as his representative 
as well as the representative of the 
enterprise. 


THE CHURCH FIGURES 

In a very definite sense, then, the 
church has this stewardship, in be- 
half of the man in the pew. It is, of 
course, by no means the whole of the 
stewardship committed to the 
church, nor even a primary part of 
it. But neither is it something to be 
treated lightly. In its time and place 
it has its importance. 

That importance is such that the 
church may not remind the man in 
the pew of his responsibility as a 
steward of the manifold grace of God 
without remembering its account- 
ability to him. What is at least im- 
plied by such a reminder by the 
church to the individual? The 
church reminds the individual that 
he should put forth his hand in serv- 
ice even to those whom he will never 
meet on earth, and that he should 
bear testimony even to those far re- 
moved from him as to the convic- 
tions born in his heart through the 
means of grace. Going farther, the 
church points out ways provided 
through the organization of the 
church in which his arms may be 
lengthened for service and his testi- 
mony extended. For the doing of 
that the church assumes a respon- 
sibility in his behalf. 
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Responsibility and accountability 
are much the same thing. When the 
church assumes the one, it accepts 
the other. The church reasonably 
cannot do other than admit—when it 
invites its members to remember 
their accountability to God for that 
over which they are stewards—that 
it is accountable to those who re- 
spond in service through the chan- 
nels of the church. 

And surely none may justly lay 
the charge of intent to evade ac- 
countability at the door of the whole 
church. The practical procedure 
throughout the church may well be 
regarded as an expression of willing- 
ness to give an account of such stew- 
ardship. All agencies of the United 
Lutheran Church are required to 
render such accounts in behalf of the 
man in the pew at each biennial con- 
vention, and the same principle is 
applied annually in the constituent 
synods. 

One need not be called a carping 
critic for saying that all that, sal- 
utary as it is, is not enough. One 
trouble is that conventions meet, 
hear and discuss reports; then every- 
body goes home, and the convention 
is said to be “over.” The minutes of 
such conventions are duly published, 
distributed, and too often stacked 
with superfluous rubbish where they 
are least likely to attract notice or be 
disturbed until there is a houseclean- 
ing and a clearing out. Too much of 
the willingness of the church to ac- 
count for its stewardship to the man 
in the pew then goes up in the smoke 


of a bonfire. 


INTEREST IS A FLAVOR 

Synodical minutes may make 
dreary reading, but need not and 
should not. Many offenses are com- 
mitted in this respect; the first being 
by economical souls who advise that 
such publications should be as cheap 
as possible. Perhaps the second of- 


fense is committed by those who for- 
get in writing reports who should be 
the readers of those reports—at least 
two hundred persons without the- 
ological training for each person 
with theological training. But even 
worse is possible. This seems to be 
realized in the case of the pastor who 
condemns 90 per cent of the publica- 
tion by skimming through it and dis- 
missing most of it as unimportant. 
He may be right in considering some 
portions obscure, superficial or too 
wordy—or he could be wrong. He. 
may have skimmed through too fast 
to catch the significance of what he 
skimmed through. But he still may 
be right—in which event the publi- 
cation is important in its faults, and 
he should do some hard, construc- 
tive thinking toward improvement. 

The writer has been forced against 
preference to the conclusion that a 
majority of ministers never do more 
than glance at financial reports— 
than turn the page. That is regret- 
table. No minister should lightly 
excuse himself on the ground that he 
has had little or no training in ac- 
counting. A financial report, prop- 
erly prepared, should meet just such 
a deficiency. It should show how 
much was received, and from what 
sources; how much was disbursed, 
and for what purposes; and what, if 
anything, was left. 


FOR HOME DISTRIBUTION 

Pastors and lay delegates who at- 
tend conventions of synods might 
well keep in mind that one of the 
purposes of that mission is prepara- 
tion for a book review at home—a 
review of the synodical minutes on 
appropriate occasions, as an account- 
ing by the church for its stewardship 
in behalf of the man in the pew. 

For the stewardship of the man in 
the pew is very definitely tied in 
with a stewardship for which the 
church is accountable to him. 

As the soft-spoken elderly man 
explained: “I think if it is right for 
my pastor to take ten minutes in a 
church service to make an appeal for 
help for a certain cause, it is just as 
right that later on he should take 
another ten minutes to tell about the 
real outcome. If he sends me a letter 
presenting a cause, why shouldn’t he 
send me another letter telling how 
that cause fared? Since there is joy 
in giving, why shouldn’t there be as 
much joy as possible over having 
given?” 


Whittier’s Knowledge and Use 


of the Bible 


By ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ir was for a long time been evident that much of our best poetry is 
beyond the imaginative reach and appreciation of many readers because of 
their unfamiliarity with the ordinary literary allusions, references, tra- 
ditions and legends. Many allusions—historical, Biblical and mythological— 
go by default because of the lack of knowledge of these commonplaces of 
allusions on the part of the reader. One needs only to listen to the programs 
broadcast over the radio to be made aware of this woeful lack of knowledge 
displayed by a large mass of the people. Just at this writing a radio broad- 
cast featuring a quiz program asked what virtue or quality comes to mind 
when one hears mentioned the Biblical names of Job, Goliath, and Methu- 
selah (patience, giant, old age). The person questioned missed on every 


point. 


A LITERATURE ESSENTIAL 

Attention has frequently been 
called of late years to the need of a 
better acquaintance with the Bible 
as an essential requisite for a proper 
and appreciative understanding of 
literature, particularly of poetry and 
of the songs and hymns we sing. 
The Bible is the most resourceful 
book we have. It has illustrative in- 
cidents of every kind of experience 
and phase of life. In the light of its 
ancient past, with its accumulated 
wisdom, we can interpret our own 
experience. And in addition, the 
Bible is replete with all possible lit- 
erary forms: narration, argument, 
description, tragedy, the most lofty 
poetry and inspired prose, and with 
all the possible figures of speech, or 
rhetoric. 

Whittier’s poetry alone may be 


sufficient to illustrate the truth of Ys 
this contention. More Biblical allu-! 


sions and citations are found in his 
poetry than in that of any other 
American poet; and it may be safe 
to add that there are probably only 
two British poets who surpass him 
in this respect—Tennyson and Mil- 
ton. The latter’s poetry is virtually 
nearly all religious both in thought 
and theme. 


A READER AND STUDENT 

Whittier was always a close stu- 
dent and persistent reader of the 
Bible. This characteristic may have 
been partly due to the fact that 
among both maternal and paternal 
progenitors of our Hebrew prophet 


[This article by Mr. Gerhard complements 
one written by him under the title, “Religion 
in Poetry,” which THe LurHERAN was privileged 
to publish April 17, 1940. Ep.] 
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and Quaker poet the religious na- 
ture was predominant. Moreover, 
according to the fine and tender de- 
lineation the poet gives of his mother 
in “Snow-bound” one can readily 
see that she was a person of deep 
and tender religious nature. His 
Biblical inclination may also have 
been strengthened and enhanced by 
the meager and somewhat circum- 
scribed library in the Whittier home. 
“The Almanac we studied o’er, 

Read and reread our little store ,, 

Of books and pamphlets, scarce a score”; 

One of his first attempts in verse 
was a catalogue of the books in this 
home library, written in rhymed 
couplets, beginning 

“The Bible towering o’er all the rest, 

Of all other books the best.” 

One of the books in the library 
was considered reprehensible and 
was usually barred from orderly 
households; but Whittier must have 
read it, for he characterizes it thus— 

“And Tufts, too, though I will be civil, 

Worse than the incarnate devil.” 

This is the book mentioned in 
“Snow-bound’— 

“One harmless novel, mostly hid 

From younger eyes, a book forbid.” 

Seven of his poems Whittier based 
wholly on Biblical themes: “Pales- 
tine,” “Ezekiel,” “The Wife of 
Manoah to Her Husband,’ “The 
Cities of the Plain,’ “The Cruci- 
fixion,” and “The Star of Bethle- 
hem.” The best of these are, “The 
Cities of the Plain” and “The Cru- 
cifixion.” The first is thrilling and 
tense in style. It reminds one of 
Byron’s “Sennacherib”— 

“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on 
the fold 


And his cohorts were gleaming in purple 
and gold.” 


John Greenleaf Whittier 


And even so Whittier— 


“And I paused on the goat-crags of Tabor 
to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee.” 
Of the ‘sixteen stanzas of “Pales- 
tine,” beginning— 
“Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of 
song,” 
five were combined into a hymn and 
set to music as late as 1918. The 
poem “Ezekiel” is based on the book 
of Ezekiel 33: 30-33. In it the hear- 
ers of the prophet are taken to task 
for theirdisobedience. “The Cru- 
cifixion” is a highly solemn chant 
destined to touch a devout heart. 


ALLUSIONS NUMEROUS 

After having made a rather cur- 
sory review of Whittier’s poetical 
works and a summation of his Bib- 
lical allusions, we find that there are 
by actual count no less than 147 such 
allusions; in fact, there may be more. 
These are found in twenty different 
Books of the Bible, fourteen in the 
Old Testament and six in the New. 
There are even allusions to two 
Books of the Apocrypha: Tobit and 
Esdras. Some Books of the New 
Testament are alluded to time and 
again. All this shows Whittier’s - 
amazing and extensive knowledge of 
the Bible. Many of the allusions are 
found in remote and little known 
corners of the Scriptures; for what 
writer has ever gone to the Books of 
Tobit and, Esdras—among the least 


‘known of the Apocrypha—to find an 


apt passage to strengthen and illum- 
inate his poetical conception? 

Sometimes he adopts a text as the 
basis for his poetic meditation. For 
his poem, “Questions of Life’”— 
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“I am: how little more I know! 
Whence came I? Whither do I go? 
A center self, which feels and is; 
A cry between the silences”; 


he. took II Esdras, chapter 4. It 
might not be amiss to read the 
greater part of this chapter before 
one begins to read this poem and to 
reflect on it. And then one needs to 
turn to his “Eternal Goodness’ and 
to “My Soul and I” for the poet’s 
faithful answer to the great ques- 
tions of the here and the hereafter. 
“Democracy” has for its text Matt. 
7: 12, which contains the germ of 
the Golden Rule. And “Worship” is 
based on James 1: 27. “Pure re- 
ligion and undefiled, before God 
and the Father is this: To visit the 
widows and the fatherless in their 
affliction,” etc. 


REBUKE TO DANIEL WEBSTER 


His Biblical allusions and citations 
are always apt, convincing and il- 
luminating, and add charm and 
agreeableness to what he tries to say. 
The last two lines in “Ichabod,” 
which is a Hebrew word meaning 
“glory departed,” reads thus— 

“Walk backward, with averted gaze, 

And hide the shame!” 

Here is an allusion to Gen. 9: 23. 
Noah’s two sons took a garment and 
laid it on both their shoulders, and 
went backward to cover the naked- 
ness of their drunken father. Who- 
ever does not recognize this allusion 
and does not comprehend its pene- 
trating thrust will miss the meaning 
of the most powerful lines in the 
poem, which is a withering rebuke 
administered to Daniel Webster after 
he had delivered that memorable 
speech of March 7, 1850; for many 
people thought he was supporting 
the Fugitive Slave Law, so obnox- 
ious to the North. In that incompar- 
able winter-idyl, “Snow-bound,” is 
told the story of an old skipper who 
offered himself as a sacrifice when 
food and water failed and there were 
mutterings of casting lots for life 
and death. Just then a school of 
porpoise flashed in view. 

“Take, eat,” he said, “and be content; 

These fish in my stead are sent 


By Him who gave the tangled ram 
To spare the child of Abraham.” 


Here the allusion is to Gen. 22: 13. 
Jehovah tried Abraham’s faith by 
commanding him to sacrifice his son, 
Isaac; but when he was about to slay 
Isaac an angel called to Abraham to 
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desist. Abraham then substituted a 
ram that he found caught by the 
horns in the thicket. 


THE FUTURE TREASURE 

The closing lines of that love ro- 
mance, “Maud Muller,” 
“Ah, well, for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 
And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 
allude to Matt. 28: 2. In the here- 
after angels may roll away the stone 
from the grave wherein our hopes 
are buried, just as angels rolled away 
the stone from Christ’s sepulcher. In 
his Prelude to ““Among the Hills” the 
poet upholds the dignity and noble- 
ness of labor— 
ales how rich 
And restful even poverty and toil 
Become when beauty, harmony, and love 
Sit at. their humble hearth as angels sat 
At evening in the patriarch’s tent,” 
This is a happy allusion to Gen. 18: 
1-10, wherein is told’ how Abraham 
and Sarah entertained three angels 
unawares. In “Cassandra South- 
wick,” which is the story of a Quaker 
girl sentenced in Boston in 1680 for 
her religion; to be transported to 
Virginia and there sold as a slave, 
there are sixteen Biblical allusions 
covering eight Books of the Bible. 
And so one might go on ad infinitum. 

Whittier was primarily a Christian 
poet and achieved true success in the 
field of religious poetry. He was one 
of America’s ablest lyrical poets, but 
he wrote no hymns as such. He was 
not strictly a hymn writer, and yet 
more than thirty hymns have been 
constructed by culling certain 
stanzas from some of his poems and 
combining them into an artistic 
whole. He sought what he sought in 
the name and for the glory of God. 
“His works glow with the divine fire 
of a great personality, which had to 
a high degree the child-like sim- 
plicity of the kingdom of heaven.” 


The Public School Teacher 


and Christian Education 
(Continued from page 6) 


in the teachers’ colleges, one-sixth 
of the total student enrollment is 
Lutheran. That fact alone should 
make the church demand the highest 
quality of spiritual and educational 
ministry to the students in those 
centers. This cannot be done alone 
by a single board of the church. It 


° 


requires the intelligent, aggressive 


‘and co-operative work of the local 


congregation, the synod and the 
board. There is ample evidence that 
every one of these colleges welcomes 
a good quality of cultural and spir- 
itual leadership. 

The competition between the lib- 
eral arts and the teachers’ colleges 
is a point of fact. Nevertheless, if as 
a church we are to fulfill our min- 
istry to individuals and to train 
Christian leadership for another gen- 
eration, we must accept our respon- 
sibility to our own young people in 
the numerous teacher training and 
state colleges and universities of the 
country. 

One realizes the impossibility of a 
state school—especially a teachers’ 
college—giving the variety of courses 
or frequently the type of content in 
the courses offered, or of creating 
the kind of extra-curricular activities 
valuable in developing the total per- 
sonality. Need is placed upon the 
church to make it possible for sev- 
eral of our colleges to provide thor- 
oughly Christian, highly cultural and 
professional courses and campus life 
for those who plan to teach in the 
public schools. 

Another responsibility which has 
gone practically unrecognized by the 
church is the need for a place to 
which those who are teaching and 
who plan to continue in public 
school work may go for a year or two 
for fellowship and for courses on a 
graduate level. There should be 
open to teachers courses in Bible, 
Christian philosophy, psychology 
and sociology, church: history, reli- 
gious education and related subjects. 
Christian teachers.need this oppor- 
tunity and many have expressed a 
desire for it. Those leaders in the 
church who have taken steps toward 
providing these courses are real 
pioneers and should be encouraged. 

The results of the church accept- 
ing its opportunities and responsibil- 
ities in providing the highest calibre 
Christian cultural and professional 
education for potential teachers will 
manifest themselves in enriched 
lives, in greater service to the com- 
munity and in unstinted co-opera- 
tion in the local congregation. Both 
the home and the church will extend 
their influence through the twelve 
to fourteen formative years when 
the modern child to a large extent 
is forced to substitute the public 
school teacher for pastor and parents. 
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LOOKING NORTHWARD 


In Christian Higher Education! 


By H. T. LEHMANN 


To appreciate the place of Christian higher education in Canada from 
the Lutheran point of view, we want to know something in general about 
the strength of the Christian denominations on the basis of percentages. 
According to the 1941 Religious Census, 43.3 per cent of Canada’s popula- 
tion is Roman Catholic. The United Church of Canada (union of Meth- 
odists, some Presbyterians, and Congregationalists) comes next with 19.2 
per cent. The Anglican Church (Episcopalian) has 15.2 per cent. Presby- 
terians number 7.2, the Baptists 4.2, and Lutherans 3.5 per cent. 

On the basis of these percentages it will be interesting to compare the 


efforts made in the field of Christian 
higher education by the various 
Protestant denominations. 

The United Church of Canada 
heads the list with eight colleges. 
The Anglican Church comes next 
with six. Lutherans have four, Bap- 
tists two, and Presbyterians none. 
Seven colleges are undenomina- 
tional, and the Seventh Day Adven- 
tists have one junior college. It 
should be pointed out that the ma- 
jority of these colleges limit them- 
selves to instruction in liberal arts 
courses. 

In theological education among 
Protestants we find the Anglicans 
leading with eleven colleges for 
ministerial training. Second place is 
occupied by the United Church with 
nine theological schools. The Bap- 
tist, Lutheran and Presbyterian 
churches have two theological 
schools each. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

In the number of liberal arts and 
theological schools the Lutheran’ 
Church compares favorably with 
other denominations on the basis of 
the above percentages. The com- 
parison is, however, not as favorable 
when the number of students en- 
rolled is studied. The aggregate en- 
rollment of students in the four Lu- 
theran liberal arts colleges is only 
about 50 per cent of the enrollment 
of the one Baptist, MacMaster Uni- 
versity at Hamilton, Ontario. The 
number of students preparing for 
the ministry in the Presbyterian 
Church in 1939 was three times, and 
in the Baptist Church twice, as large 
as in the Lutheran Church. 

It augurs well for the future of 
Christian higher education in Can- 
ada, however, when we remember 
that within the past year the the- 
ological schools at Saskatoon and 
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H. T. Lehmann, Th.D., 
President-elect of Waterloo 
College, Waterloo, Ontario, Can. 


Waterloo, and the one Senior Col- 
lege at Waterloo, all of which are 
operated by constituent synods of 
the United Lutheran Church, have 
become debt-free. Thus, there is a 
hopeful basis for the meeting of the 
need of Christian education in 
Canada. 

What is that need? The answer 
is contained in one word: expansion. 


MORE STUDENTS NEEDED 


The primary need of the Canadian 
Lutheran colleges is a larger enroll- 
ment of students, particularly from 
its Lutheran constituency. Only as 
the Christian college is given the op- 
portunity to serve the church, can it 
give the church an educated and 
consecrated membership. 

The same need for a larger enroll- 
ment of young men for the Chris- 
tian ministry exists. This is most 
strikingly revealed by a comparison 
on the basis of the latest statistics 
available on higher education in Can- 
ada. In 1939 there were 84 men in 
the Presbyterian Church, 43 men in 
the Baptist Church, and only 24 men 


~ 


in the Lutheran Church who were 
preparing for the ministry. 

When giving consideration to the 
need for more ministerial students 
for our Lutheran churches in Can- 
ada, it should be remembered that 
Canadian Government regulations 
make it possible for a student to 
continue his studies, provided he 
meets the academic requirements 
and is engaged in military training 
while at college. 

Efforts to meet this need for ex- 
pansion’ in enrollment have been, 
and are being made. Organizations 
like women’s auxiliaries and broth- 
erhoods—and to some extent the 
Lutheran Students’ Association— 
have pledged their support to our 
United Lutheran institutions at 
Waterloo and Saskatoon. Since, 
however, predominantly young men 
and women are prospective students 
for our college and seminaries, a con- 
stant effort to enlist the enthusiasm 
of church youth through the Lu- 
theran Students’ Association and the 
Luther League toward bearing for- 
ward the work of Christian higher 
education would appear to be a well- 
placed emphasis. This would make 
Christian higher education in an in- 
creasing degree a Christian Youth 
Movement. 


BETTER FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

We are in need of expansion in 
Christian higher education in the di- 
rection of stewardship on the part 
of our church membership. We need 
to set aside a proper proportion of 
our income for the support of the 
educational efforts of our church. 
The slogan of our Lutheran Church 
in Canada has been: “Men of the 
field for the field!’ To make it com- 
plete we would add: “with financial 
support from the field!” Such stew- 
ardship is a thermometer of the de- 
gree of faith of our church member- 
ship in its institutions of higher 
learning. Our needs in Canada, © 
therefore, are an indigenous ministry 
and indigenous financial support. 

The advance of Christian higher 
education in Canada will be deter- 
mined to a great degree by the prog- 


ress which is made in the direction 


of co-operation among the various 
Lutheran church bodies. The co- 
operative effort between the Norwe- 
gian Lutheran Church and the 
United Lutheran Church at Saska- 
toon Seminary constitutes such an 
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advance in the field of theological 
education. The support Christian 
higher education will receive from 
Canada’s Lutherans will be propor- 
tionately dependent upon the prog- 
ress which is made in Lutheran 
unity. Greater Lutheran unity will 
call forth greater and more enthu- 
siastic response. 


CO-OPERATION OF SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY 

The primary function of Christian 
higher education is to serve the 
church. But this service involves at 
the same time the responsibility of 
contributing in a positive way to 
Canadian national life. In this re- 
gard the Lutheran Church in Can- 
ada is only at the beginning of the 
road. In a concrete way this contri- 
bution will begin by serving the 
community in which the college or 
the seminary finds itself. On the 
other hand, the community should, 
and does, appreciate such services 
rendered. This was demonstrated 
when business men of Waterloo and 
Kitchener only recently made pos- 
sible the complete payment of an 
$18,000 debt of Waterloo College and 
Seminary. An increase of such co- 
operation between institutions for 
Christian higher education and their 
respective communities will be for 
their mutual benefit. It will make 
possible an ever-growing contribu- 
tion on the part of institutions of 
higher learning to Canadian com- 
munity and national life. 

Christian higher education is not 
an end in itself: it is a means to an 
end. The end of Christian education 
is to be a handmaiden in the expan- 
sion of the Christian Church through 
the preaching and living of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ unto the salvation 
of souls. Thus the aim of Christian 
higher education in this our “true 
north, strong and free” might well 
be: “Christ for Canada: Canada for 
Christ!” 


FRED C. WIEGMAN, President, 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., 
writes: 

Strate education and propaganda 
will reach their highest peak during 
and after this war. The Church must 
not be less strong. The Church will 
be as strong as its trained leaders. 
The Church’s own training fields are 
its colleges and seminaries. Now is 
the time to equip them for more ef- 
fective service. 
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Training to Assist Chaplains 


(Continued from page 2) 


U. S. Navy Official Photo 
The Altar in Royce Chapel built on turntable 


and fitted for Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish Worship 


Attendance Numbers Thousands 

More than 1,000 men remained to 
partake of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper at the Protestant service which 
I attended in the Drill Hall of Unit E. 
Five men knelt at the altar to receive 
the Sacrament of Holy Baptism; 11,000 
communion wafers are used monthly 
in these Unit Services by Protestant 
chaplains alone. At a recent evening 
service in Royce Chapel, 150 men came 
forward to kneel before the altar and 
to rededicate themselves to Christ as 
the Pilot of their lives. 

In addition to the chapels and the 
drill halls, there is the Station Audi- 
torium. From here religious services, 
as well as other programs, are broad- 
cast. It, too, has magnificent chancel 
facilities. During my brief visit to this 
building, there was a Catholic Mass 
being broadcast. There were 2,000 men 
present. And their response, without 
book or program, to the liturgy of the 
Service was stirring. 


Chaplain William E. Edel 


Behind the scenes of this comprehen- 
sive religious program is one of the 
most dynamic chaplains in the Navy— 
Captain William E. Edel, a veteran of 
twenty-six years’ experience in the 
service. Of inestimable significance is 
the work which he has instituted and 
is now directing in this great Naval 
Training Station at Lake Seneca. 

I doubt if anywhere in the Army or 
Navy is the work of “Specialists W” so 


ably co-ordinated as in the chapels and 
drill halls of Sampson Naval Station. 
At the time of my visit, twenty-two 
men had met the qualifications of “Spe- 
cialists W” and were assigned to the 
Chaplains’ Corps there. Fifteen others 
had applications in and hoped for their 
acceptance, At one service which I at- 
tended, the organist was a Fellow of 
the Royal College of Organists of Eng- 
land and formerly the organist of the 
Cathedral at Hong Kong, China. The 
soloist at this service and a member of 
the Chapel Choir was Paul King, bari- 
tone of the New Opera Company of 
New York. I had opportunity to listen 
to four of the station’s choirs—each 
composed of about 100 voices. These 
choirs were doing excellent. work un- 
der the professional supervision of the 
men in “Specialists W.” 

The staff of a chaplain at Sampson 
Naval Station is a pastor's dream. 
Chaplain Hammer, for example, has as- 
signed to him a yeoman (secretary), 
two “specialists,” and a seaman. There 
was a detail of sixteen men assigned to 
keeping the chapel immaculate. 


Interwoven with Life 


Chaplain Hammer told me that he 
regards his work at Sampson as “vital 
and far reaching.” He-explained that a 
chaplain’s concern is exclusively with 
the fundamentals of religion, as he is 
in daily contact with men who are face 
to face with an unpredictable future, 
and are seeking something irrefutable 
to hold to—a strength beyond them- 
selves. The objective of every chaplain 
is to reach the individual sailor during 
the seven or eight weeks of his basic 
training. This is the weekly schedule 
at Royce Chapel. On Sundays, there is 
an early Communion Service at 8 
o’clock, a service for the O. G. U. (out- 
going unit) at 9 o’clock, and at 10.45 
the regular morning service of worship, 
attended by officers, enlisted personnel, 
and visitors. 

At 4.15 there is a musical service of 
organ, piano, violin, and voice, con- 
ducted and participated in by the men 
in Specialists W. The Service Men’s 
Christian League—conducted along 
lines of the Christian Endeavor and the 
Luther League—meets at 7.30. There is 
Bible study Tuesday evenings and 
prayer service each Wednesday eve- 
ning. Communion Services are ar- 
ranged for men who are graduating 
from their basic training Tuesday and 
Saturday afternoons. 

Religion at Sampson is not supple- 
mentary to life but is closely woven 
into the pattern of thought and action. 
These men have learned under the 
consecrated leadership of able chaplains 
an awareness of God in their lives—. 
they make no apologies for being found 
on their knees in prayer. 


HAPPENINGS IN THE HOME 


KINDNESS TOWARD LIVING THINGS 


@ Last week my four-year-old son 
was given a kitten. At once we had a 
problem on our hands, and it has not 
yet been solved. One of the first times 
he touched the kitten he took hold of 
it violently and threw it up in the air. 
When the kitten fell to the ground its 
head struck the sharp corner of a 
rocker and it was cut about the right 
eye to the point of bleeding. He has 
repeated this performance a number of 
times despite my upbraiding him. 
Sometimes he takes hold of the kit- 
ten’s head and tail and pulls as though 
he were going to pull it apart. What is 
to be done with such a case? 


A SPANKING at the appropriate 
time might be very helpful, but more 
effective will be an effort to help 
the boy to come to an understanding 
that live playthings are like himself 
and not like a ball, a wagon or 
blocks. . 

Get him in a receptive mood and 
have a “heart to heart” talk with 
him. Explain to him that wooden or 
metal toys suffer no pain if they are 
roughly treated, though they may 
soon be broken, twisted and put out 
of commission. Help him to under- 
stand that living things, like kittens, 
puppies, birds or rabbits, have feel- 
ings just as he himself has. Put to 


him the question: “How would you/ 


like to have a big person throw you 
up in the air and let you fall on the 
sidewalk? How would you like to 
have your face cut and bleeding?” 
“That would hurt and you would 
cry,” may be added; “and falling 
against that rocker must have hurt 
Floss a great deal.” You may ex- 
plain to the youngster that the kitten 
has been removed from its mother 
and the other kittens to come and 
be his little play friend. Ask him 
whether he thinks the kitten will 
like him if he treats it so badly. 
The boy is old enough to under- 
stand and appreciate such an argu- 
ment. Up to this point his life has 
been pretty much self-centered, 
naturally. His understanding and 
feelings about other living things 
have not been developed. But he is 
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ready for such development. Con- 
tinue your appeals to him. Show 
what you mean by your own con- 
siderate treatment of the kitten. He 
is likely very soon to grasp the main 
idea and to develop a “fellow-feel- 
ing” for the kitten and other animals. 


HOW CAN THE CHURCH HOLD 
THE YOUTH? 


@ My son, fourteen, and my daugh- 
ter, thirteen, are about to be confirmed. 
They are doing a fair amount of work 
on their catechetical lessons, and they 
show a pretty good interest in the 
church. They go to church about as 
regularly as their father and I, and we 
are there more than half of the time. 
In our church we have been losing 
many of the young people after con- 
firmation. That has been going on for 
years. Some of us have talked about 
this problem many times, but we have 
no real plan to do anything about it. 
What can be done to meet this problem? 


To answer a question of such pro- 
portions one ought to write a book. 
A few suggestions, however, may be 
given in this limited space. 

First of all, parents and other 
adults ought to provide the example 
of genuine Christian living. If par- 
ents do their best in this respect, 
while church councilmen, teachers 


,and officers are indifferent to Chris- 


tian ideals and negligent of young 
people, there will be something de- 
cidedly lacking. Many adults seem 
to be unaware of the power of their 
own lives in influencing young peo- 
ple. While many other things may 
be mentioned, there is nothing else 
so important as the contagion of 
Christian lives. 

The young people’s program in the 
congregation itself, church school 
and Luther League ought to be the 
best possible, including study, serv- 
ice, worship and fellowship. The 
personalities involved in the leader- 
ship of young people should be of a 
wholesome type, the type that ap- 
peals to young people, and is not 
offensive to older members. 

Through the church and its aux- 
iliaries the confirmands must be of- 
fered opportunities to do things that 


are important in their eyes. Intel- 
ligent adolescents soon sense what 
is implied when they are simply per- 
mitted to gather up hymnbooks, to 
arrange chairs, and to perform other 
minor chores about the church. They 
want a chance to help in planning, 
determining policies in the young 
people’s work and carrying out the 
plans which have been made. Such 
activities have much to do with de- 
veloping loyalty and maintaining 
interest. 

Young people want to be recog- 
nized as adults as soon as possible. 
We adults will do well to treat them 
as adults as far as they are able to 
bear the responsibility. They cer- 
tainly do not like to be treated as 
children, | 

Parents, and other adults, should 
seek to have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the adolescent outlook, 
interests, problems and aspirations. 
An adult viewpoint is not to be 
forced upon them (this has hap- 
pened all too frequently in churches 
and homes). Confidential relation- 
ships between parents and children, 
cultivated all the way up from in- 
fancy into later adolescence will be 
of decided help. The parents and 
other adults to whom young people 
come to talk over problems and 
questions, already possess a strong 
influence with them, which ought to 
be-used tactfully. 

Confirmands are undoubtedly pro- 
foundly influenced by the loyalty or 
lukewarmness of parents toward the 
church. Their activity or inactivity 
also makes a real impression. Youth 
is impressed by what adults take 
seriously. 

Family worship, democratically 
planned and carried out, has a high 
value. Let all have a part in it, and 
let the suggestions of all family 
members find place in the daily pro- 
gram. 

Reading matter in the home is a 
help to younger and older family ° 
members. Offer guidance to young 
people and let them help to select 
the books and magazines which are 
to come into the home, with a view 
to keeping out the abundant trash 


_of our day and to bringing in a good 


share of the best. 

Let parents also welcome the 
teachers of their children into their 
homes, make such visits pleasant oc- 
casions, and work with teachers and 
young people. 
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FORTUNES (OF WAR—a War-time Wedding Fizzles 


THE dishes were done.at last. I 
hung my apron behind the door and 
smoothed a bit of lotion on my hands. 
“Righto, Joan, my love, that’s that. 
You were a grand help tonight. We 
had quite a heap of dishes, didn’t 
we?” 

“T thought we’d never finish.” Her 
eyes began to dance. “Do you really 
think I was a help?” 

“T certainly do. Why? Something 
tells me you’re after something.” 

“What's daddy going to do to- 
night? Do you suppose we could 
have a game of monopoly? He’s just 
reading the paper.” 

“T think daddy has a wedding re- 
hearsal tonight. Seems to me I heard 
him say so. And Mark has a lot of 
homework. How about some check- 
ers for you and me?” 

“Mark just complained about his 
homework to get out of the dishes. 
V’ll ask daddy what time he has to 
go to that rehearsal. Maybe he can 
play first. Who’s getting married?” 

“Sophie Gilmore and Bob Trount, 
if he gets home.” 

“If he gets home? Don’t they know 
whether he’s coming home?” 

“There seems to be some question 
about it.” 

‘Daddy,” called Joan, skipping 
ahead of me into the living room, 
“can we play a game of monopoly 
before you have to go to your re- 
hearsal?” 

“Sorry, kitten. The rehearsal is at 
seven-thirty and it’s past seven 
now. We would hardly be able to 
finish a game in that time. Why don’t 
you get Mark to play?” 

“’m going upstairs, anyhow,” I 
offered. “I’ll find out how he’s pro- 
gressing.” I did not try to be quiet 
as I headed for Mark’s room; but he 
was too deeply engrossed in what he 
was reading to hear me until I stood 
beside him. He jumped half out of 
his chair, made a swift attempt to 
conceal the comic book, saw that it 
was no use and grinned. 

I met his gaze seriously. “Lessons 
all finished, son?” 

“Just about. I still have a little 
arithmetic, but I got stuck. Can you 
- help me find where I made my mis- 
take?” 
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“After the way you helped with 
the dishes I think it’s the least I can 
do.” 

He tried to laugh off my sarcasm, 
then gave it up. “All right. I guess 
I did slide out of the dishes, but I 
started this just before supper and 
its awfully exciting.” 

“Did it ever occur to you that I 
might understand if you told me 
that? I don’t mind your skipping out 
of the dishes nearly so much as I 
mind having you treat me the way 
Skinny treats Mrs. Ellis.” 

“Aw! I wouldn’t treat you like 
that. Why, she isn’t even fair. I 
knew you’d be fair, but I guess I 
didn’t want to be fair. I wanted to 
do what I wanted to do.” 

“Don’t forget it works both ways. 
We both have to play fair or it spoils 
the game.” 

“T know. I’m sorry.” He reached 
up and pulled me down for a kiss, a 
little boy’s sign of repentance. 

“All is forgiven,” I smiled. “I guess 
we'll both recover. Now come along 
and play monopoly with Joan and 
me. I'll help with the arithmetic after 
she’s in bed.” 

As we went downstairs, I realized 
that Jerry was talking on the tele- 
phone. Mark and I had been too en- 
grossed in our own conversation to 
hear it ring. 

“That’s perfectly all right,’ my 
husband was saying. “I have no 
other plans for the evening, so one 
time suits me as well as another. Call 
me when he gets here. Why, yes, if 
you want to. The groom’s part in 
the ceremony is really very simple. 
If he doesn’t arrive this evening, I 
can see no reason why we shouldn’t 
practice without him. If the rest of 
the wedding party know what they 
are supposed to do, I can coach him 
a few minutes before the ceremony. 
Suppose we leave it that way, then. 
We'll wait another hour, and if Bob 
hasn’t arrived by that time, we'll go 
ahead without him.” 

Jerry replaced the phone and came 
to the living room where Mark was 
setting up the card table. “Looks as 
though I’d have time to play after 
all. Bob hasn’t arrived and they 
haven’t heard from him. They’re go- 


ing to postpone the rehearsal for a 
little while and see if he comes in 
on the later train.” 

“What will they do if he doesn’t 
come?” exclaimed Joan, quick to 
sense drama in the air. “Suppose he 
doesn’t come?” 

“They'll go ahead with the re- 
hearsal and hope that tomorrow he'll 
be able to go through his part of the 


‘ceremony without falling over his 


own feet.” 

“After all the marching and aestil 
ing he’s done,” sniffed Mark, “he 
ought to be able to walk down an 
aisle by himself.” 

“T’ve an idea it’s much easier to 
march and drill with fifty or a hun- 
dred other men than to walk down 
the aisle with only your best man 
for moral support.” 

We had just settled down to our 
game when the phone rang again. 
Joan sprang to answer it. 

“Yes, he is. Just a moment, I'll 
call him, Sophie.” She came back 
whispering excitedly, “It’s Sophie 
again, Daddy. What do you suppose 
she wants?” 

“We'll soon see.” 

This time we all listened quite 
openly. Had Bob arrived at last? 
Then we realized from the sympa- 
thetic tone of Jerry’s voice the news 
couldn’t be good: 

“That’s right,” he was saying, 

“your license will be perfectly good 
next week. Is he sure of coming 
then? Do you think it would ‘help 
if I wrote to his chaplain? I’ve done 
that once or twice with good results. 
Now, you be a good girl and dry 
those tears. We’ll see what can be 
done. What’s the difference if it is in 
the paper? You can have the re- 
vised notice next week. My time? 
Who has a better right to a slice of 
my time than you have? It’s too bad 
it turned out this way; but let’s hope 
that by next week everything will 
be smooth sailing.” 

At her father’s mention of the 
paper, Joan had seized the copy of 
the Banner lying on the end-table. 
I caught a glimpse of Miss Freeman’s 
picture and realized that I hadn’t 
thought of our approaching School 
of Missions for almost six hours. _ 
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I call to remembrance my song in 
the night: I commune with mine 
own heart; and my spirit maketh 
diligent search. Psalm 77: 6 


In the stillness of the night the 
carols at Christmas steal in through 
our soul-windows with a peculiar 
charm. The season passes and the 
celestial strains are lost amidst the 
world’s din and confusion. The poet 
David, distraught by harassing ex- 
periences, gained comfort from his 
“song in the night” which he harped 
in the eventide. Heaven’s joys found 
lodgement in his soul when on the 
wings of a song and a prayer he 
made “diligent search” in higher 
realms for that which earth’s riches 
and pleasures could not give. The 
spiritual impulses borne in by sacred 
song and poetry are likened by 
Henry Ward Beecher to song birds 
that would nest in our hearts but 
which we chase away. Receive 
gladly God’s love messengers borne 
in by the “song in the night”! 

+ + + 

We rejoice in hope of the glory 

of God. And not only so, but we 


also rejoice in our tribulations. 
Romans 5: 2, 3 


Mucu depends upon the viewpoint. 
The prisoners in the jail at Philippi 
looked hopelessly at their chains, the 
prison walls, the armed guards. They 
heard the groans in the darkness 
Paul and Silas, chained within those 
same walls, had heaven in their 
souls, saw Jesus on His throne, and 
trusted in His salvation. At mid- 
night they prayed, and drowned out 
the groans and curses with hymns of 
praise. Their faith brought an angel 
who delivered them. The believer 
rejoices in present tribulations as 
well as in the “hope of the glory” to 
come. He recognizes that life cannot 
be all sunshine, that dark experi- 
ences must weave in with the bright, 
and that God sends both sorrow and 
joy to complete life’s pattern. 

+ + + 

Wherein they speak against you 
as evil-doers, they may by your 
good works, which they behold, 


glorify God in the day of visitation. 
I Peter 2: 12 
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At election time a widespread 
abuse of free speech is seen in the 
berating of political opponents and 
in ugly mudslinging. Not one pres- 
ident or other representative has es- 
caped a measure of slander; neither 
has any citizen, however circum- 
spect his behavior. But just as 
George Washington, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Herbert Hoover, and other 
high-minded leaders have stood up 
under attack and refused to go down 
under criticism, so every self-re- 
specting man and woman should 
scorn counter-calumny and stand or 
fall on the record of their character 
and works. Of followers of Christ 
it should be pre-eminently true that, 
like Peter and all the martyrs, they 
rise above the accusations of others 
and await the final verdict as to their 
own “good works,” which will be 
manifest in the “day of visitation.” 


+ + + 


What is this that he saith, A little 
whileP John 16: 18 


Curonopuosia, “fear of time;” is 
described by Dr. Salvatore Russo, 
psychologist, as one of the obsessions 
which overwhelms some with as 
great force as the fears of closed 
spaces and of open spaces terrorize 
others. The feeling of being suf- 
focated in cramped quarters or of 
being lost in a wide desert or wilder- 
ness is no more fearful than the re- 
alization that one’s days are num- 
bered, or that eternity finds one lost. 
A prisoner described “the weight of 
time” as “thicker than the darkness 
of night, heavier than the walls of 
stone.” It seemed to him “like a 
monster grasping” his throat and 
cutting off his breath. Jesus allays 
such fear when He assures us that 
He is present to guide and help dur- 
ing each “little while.” 


+ + + 


Ask, and ye shall receive, that 
your joy may be made full. 


John 16; 24 


Tue sensualist finds temporary 
pleasure in the satisfaction of his 
hunger or thirst or lust; the student 
receives mental enjoyment in his 
search for knowledge; and each 
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seeker, in whatever quest, gains a 
measure of happiness in the pursuit 
and attainment of his heart’s desire. 
But fullest joy comes only to him 
who finds fellowship with the Crea- 
tor and seeks the highest expression 
of his being in the furtherance of 
that which is spiritual and eternal. 
The supreme search is by faith in, 
and intercession of, the Source of all 
life and action. The Son of God of- 
fers the key, which is prayer. ‘Ask, 
and ye shall receive,” is His promise. 
We must contact God, if we would 
gain life’s truest satisfaction. The 
joy of spiritual fellowship and at- 
tainment comes not through the 
natural process of pleasure seeking, 
but it descends as a gift from heaven. 


+ + + 


Ye shall be sorrowful, but your 
sorrow shall be turned into joy. 


John 16: 20 


Tue world overflows with sorrow, 
but underneath is the deep calm 
within the’ ocean of God’s love. 
Storms may sweep the surface, but 
“the peace that passeth understand- 
ing” pervades to its depths that soul 
who trusts in the Father Almighty. 
Sorrowful? Yes, said Jesus, “in the 
world ye shall have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer—I have overcome 
the world!” “Your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy!” Our black Fri- 
days merge into resurrection Sun- 
days and into Ascension Days of 
spiritual translation—and the joys of 
Paradise. 


A PRAYER 

O Spirit of God, Who didst move ° 
upon the face of the waters and didst 
bring order out of chaos and light ” 
out of darkness: Brood over the 
world, so distraught with strife and 
bitterness; calm the passions of men 
and quiet their fears; breathe into 
them the /spirit of forgiveness and 


loving service; and cause peace and 


goodwill to envelop the earth. Be 
merciful, we beseech Thee, and save 
us and all mankind from the perils 
that beset us and from our sin and 
distresses; in the name of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour. Amen. 
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Inauguration of Dr. Traver 


Tue formal inauguration of Amos 
John Traver, D.D., as George D. Harter 
Professor of Practical Theology in 
Hamma Divinity School took place 
April 11 in the Fourth Lutheran 
Church, Springfield, Ohio, before a 
large gathering of pastors, Wittenberg 
alumni, representatives of synods and 


Amos John Traver, D.D. 


institutions, and local citizens. Mem- 
bers of the Hamma faculty conducted 
the service. The charge to the profes- 
sor-elect was delivered by Henry C. 
Roehner, D.D., Uniontown, Ohio, rep- 
resenting the Board of Directors. The 
formal act of inauguration was per- 
formed by Mr. Otto K. Jensen, Indian- 
apolis, president of the Board of Di- 
rectors. The subject of Dr. Traver’s 
inaugural address was, “The Voice of 
One.” 
prophetic insight, he envisioned the 
task of a teacher of theology. 

Dr. Traver brings to his service in 
Hamma Divinity School a rich heritage. 
His father before him was the head of 
Hartwick Seminary for many years, 
and his mother was the first president 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Reared in a seminary atmosphere, 
he krows something of the demands 
and interests of theological education. 
After receiving his A.B. at Wittenberg 
in 1910 and his B.D. at Hartwick Semi- 
nary in 1912, he was ordained to the 
ministry and began his work as pastor 
at Troy, N. Y., where he served from 
1912 to 1916. While serving in New 
York City, 1916-1926, he pursued grad- 
uate studies at Columbia University 
and at Union Theological Seminary. 
For a period of five years, 1926-1931, 
he was executive secretary of the Lu- 
ther League of America. His last pas- 
torate was at the historic church at 
Frederick, Md., 1931-1943. f 

Since 1934 Dr. Traver has been a 
member of the Parish and Church 
School Board, and more recently its 
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With fitting expression and ° 


president. From 1939 to 1941 he was 
president of the Maryland Synod. He 
is at present the secretary of the Com- 
mission of the U. L. C. A. to the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. 

Active in literary pursuits, Dr. 
Traver has many volumes to his credit. 
Among them are: Life Service, The 
Christ Who Is All, Consecrated Leader- 
ship, A Lutheran Handbook, Studies in 
Life Service, and What a Church Mem- 
ber Should Do. 

Since 1931 Dr. Traver has con- 
tributed each week the Young People’s 
Page in Tue LutHeran. In 1938 he be- 
came the editor of Lutheran Men. In 
1943 he began editing the Sunday 
School Lesson Department of the 
Christian Herald. 

Having begun his work at Hamma 
Divinity School last autumn, Dr. 
Traver has already made a deep im- 
pression upon his colleagues in the fac- 
ulty, the students of the seminary, and 
the constituency throughout Witten- 
berg territory. He adds real strength 
to a historic institution, whose centen- 
nial will be appropriately observed in 
1945. KE. E. Fuack. 


Chicago Seminary Chapel 


In anticipation of certain larger post- 
war improvements, the students of the 
Chicago Seminary recently dedicated a 
substantial part of their earnings and 
talents to the remodeling of the chapel. 
Working through a committee of stu- 
dents, they drew the designs for a new 
chancel and engaged a carpenter. One 
of their number used his spare time in 
making an altar rail; others designed 
and made new parchment chandeliers. 
A neighboring church donated an old, 
unused pulpit and chancel chairs which 
matched the other furnishings. A full 
width altar antependium, a dossal cur- 
tain, and indirect lighting complete the 
chancel, while a small side room has 
been made into a worshipful sacristy. 

Returning alumni are surprised and 
pleased with the change, while the fac- 
ulty—one of whose members guided the 
renovations—appreciate the initiative 
and resourcefulness as well as the gen- 
erosity and loyalty of the students. 
The whole undertaking, according to 
the students, provided them with a very 
practical course in church renovation. 


A Unique Confirmation Service 


TYPICAL of its ministry to war work- 
ers in the community of Chester, Pa., 
was the Palm Sunday Confirmation 
Service at Holy Trinity Church, the 
Rev. George B. Ammon pastor. Eight 
of the ten confirmed were from fam- 
ilies that have moved to Chester within 
the last two years. One was from North 
Carolina, seven from the anthracite 
regions of Pennsylvania, and two from 
Chester. 

The Children of the Church is an- 
other organization of the congregation 


that is ministering to war workers in a 
splendid fashion. In the ten-week sem- 
ester recently completed the average 
attendance was 96. More than half of 
the children come from homes of war 
workers. A total offering of $64 for the 
work of the United Lutheran Church 
was gathered. A Boy Scout troop com- 
posed entirely of boys from a near-by 
housing area, and a Girl Scout troop 
composed of an equal number of chil- 
dren from local homes and war work- 
ers’ homes, have been organized. 
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To more than one million Lutherans in 28 mission fields 
the Lutheran Church in America is their chief ray of hope 
and major source of help. In every field the urgency of 
the need is increasing. More and more they are depend- 
ing on the Lutherans in America to help them through this 
crisis period. 

In some of the occupied countries of Europe the popu- 
lation is from 65% to 95% of the Lutheran faith After 
the war will come the huge job of our helping our brethren 
to strengthen the life and work of the church. Our task 
to the Church Abroad will get larger and larger. We 
have not failed them. We dare not fail them now. 


Honored guests from Norway, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
Latvia, Iceland, Denmark, Estonia were present: at the 
opening of the Washington Center. 


= 


Dr. P. O. Bersell chatting with Their Highnesses 
Crown Prince and Princess of Norway and their 
children who were at the dedication of the 
Washington Center. 


A part of the three thousand crowd Misia 
the opening of the Washington Center. 


In America more than twenty million peopl 
their homes shifted to the industrial areas when 
there is no church. The Lutheran Church is fol 
and giving them the same spiritual aid it gave 
in the old home towns. Sunday schools hav) 
450 in attendance. Worship services are vu 
Children are receiving instruction for confiri 
sacraments are being administered; and thy 
being preached. This cause merits our highes! 


In Washington there are mo 
25,000 Lutheran war workers fro 
state in the union. Here the 
the Center is combined with 
the Commission on American li 
Persons who know of Lutheran 
in Washington are requested + 
send their names and addr 
the Center. | 


Pictured here are Rev. N. 

Hedeen and Rev. Dr. J. F 
Wenchel, service pastors. Miss 
Roettger, Missouri Synod rer 
tive, Miss Ruth Meyer, and Miss 
Arneson, special wrokers for th 
mission on American Missions. 


Or. P.O, Bersell, president of 
tional Lutheran Council, openi 
ter in Washington. 
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The strain of war has brought new 
and staggering human problems 
of mind, body and soul—children 
needing special care, family ten- 
sions, retraining of the handi- 
capped, protection of troubled 
youth. Over 150,000 men, women 
and children in distress were 
helped last year, through upwards 
of one hundred Lutheran welfare 
organizations. This skilled service 
which the church is giving to help 
people lead useful, happy, Chris- 
tian lives is little known. Through 
Lutheran World Action, the church 
will strengthen the work and pre- 
pare for even greater emergency 
needs in the difficult days ahead. 


@ Every day the Emergency Welfare 

Service has more and more opportu- 
nities to serve. Pictured here is Miss 
Frances Dysingér aiding in another 
family problem. 


More than 300,000 Lutherans are in 
the armed forces of the United States. 
More are being added every day. In 
addition to 87 Parish and Service 
Centers here at home there are in the 
United States, and every part of the 
world where these forces go, approxi- 


| H Ray mately 700 carefully chosen Lutheran 
q £ Chaplains, whose primary purpose is 
§ 0 Ope to give spiritual assistance. 


r) To the lonely he brings cheer; to 
for yt lillions the fearful he gives courage; to shat- 
) tered souls he brings spiritual suste- 
nance which can only come from 
God. He is with them in the fox- 
holes, on the boats, in the air, and 
in the camps. 

Wherever they go in the armed 
forces the Lutheran Church goes with 
them. 


Volunteer hostesses are always popular at the food counter. a> 


ORR 


+ 


The boys always want ample space where they can write to their friends. 


& Service Centers always provide game rooms. 
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Detoss the Drosk 


SUPERLATIVELY WORTHY 


Wuen members of the United Lu- 
theran Church respond on May 7 to 
the call to finance another year of 
Lutheran World Action, they will 
respond to the finest sort of encour- 
agement—that of direct experience. 
What was done by using what they 
gave for 1943’s operations indicates 
the capacity for administration made 
evident by the National Lutheran 
Council in actual performances. The 
reports submitted by Executive Di- 
rector Ralph H. Long and his staff 
at the Council’s meeting in January 
1944 indicate regard for investiga- 
tion, ability to interpret conditions, 
and carefulness in undertaking new 
business. The spread of 1943’s activ- 
ities beyond the program for 1942 is 
the greatest in the career of Lu- 
theranism in America; but the sur- 
vey of 1944’s needs shows even more 
areas calling for service. A study of 
the budgets which appear on page 2 
of this issue indicates the expansion 
in terms of funds. 

One views respectfully the ingath- 
ering of more than a million dollars 
in excess of what one might call the 


regular expenses for the nearer 
t 


upkeep in congregations, synods, i 
stitutions, and the boards and agen- 
cies acting for the U. L. C. A. But 
the money given and its distribution 
gain impressiveness when the total 
is broken down into items. Space 
does not permit THe LuTHERAN’s re- 
duction of each of these beyond the 
significance of the titles found in the 
budget for 1943’s activities (see page 
2). The objective of these paragraphs 
is served by quoting one depart- 
ment’s items, that of literature and 
supplies: 


TOTAL LITERATURE AND SUPPLIES, 
1943 


Tracts and Devotionalls................ 4,120,750 


Service Prayer Books.............::0 280,500 
Army and Navy Service Books... 75,000 
Periodicals 
Chiirchtigaicassusssteuta toe mente: 150,000 
Secular -cniisacsscawnwee ae 5,800 
Books csurtrsaitiecoeiaties tl cetiiereatsctees 15,000 


Publicity Folders 
News Letters 
Service Men’s Stationery............... 
Communion Record Cards 
Office Stationery 
Communion Kits 


SAnneeeeeaeawereaneereneeenaseseeasere 


All the above are what one might 
call material. Back of their procural 
and distribution are 485 chaplains in 
service, many of them in combat 


zones, the remainder in stations 
where troops are assembled. Com- 
plementing these commissioned pas- 
tors are 56 service centers whose ac- 
tivities require the full-time, salaried 
services of ordained pastors. In ad- 
dition to these are thirty-five parish 
centers and twenty-five college cen- 
ters to which appropriations for 
operation have been made, including 
access to supplies. We quote the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council’s summary 
—‘‘485 Chaplains, 85 full-time and 
part-time Service Pastors, 303 Stu- 
dent and Contact Pastors—a total of 
903 devoted to the world-embracing 
ministry.” 

The above figures apply only to 
the Service Department of the Coun- 
cil’s complete program of operations. 
Admittedly, it is the largest: it had 
the right to spend $600,000, which is 
three-fifths of the total budget. But 
the other allotments are similarly 
impressive, with an added quality for 
some of them of added continuance. 
The editor confesses finally that he 
has discovered no report of the num- 
ber of volunteer workers who give 
time and contacts in furtherance of 
these emergency ministries. We en- 
courage your guess of a hundred 
thousand, who are helping in the va- 
rious agencies which the National 
Lutheran Council has established for 
the performance of what we Luther- 


ans have come to call “the works of- 


serving love.” 

Tue LuTHERAN suggests to the 
members of the United Lutheran 
Church that the special gifts of 
money that they will contribute on 
May 7 will enable the continuance 


of a group of activities in volume far 
beyond financial computation and in 
influence that is beyond calculation. 
How can any express in terms of dol- 
lars and cents what the chaplain’s 
calls have meant to young men and 
young women in the armed services? 
Or to families lost in the crowds 
whom war industries have taken 
from their homes and from the 
Christian fellowship of long years? 
Or to refugees, or to prisoners of 
war, either our own in foreign con- 
centration camps or those who have 
been brought to the United States 
and Canada from foreign combat 
zones? And last, but most of all, who 
can evaluate in material terms the 
spiritual treasures that we receive 
from God when we do good to the 
needy? 

But remember, fellow believer, 
the personnel and material for such 
blessed enterprises are not gathered 
from trees nor reaped from fields. 
1943 set a record for service ren- 
dered. The people contributed lib- 
erally and the results are marvelous 
to man and pleasing to God. On May 
7 we shall all have the opportunity 
to underwrite another year’s activ- 
ities. Paul wrote: “I have planted, 
Apollos watered: but God gave the 
increase.” 

It is a wonderful combination. 


E. A. CHAMBERLIN QUOTED 


Tue Seventh Street Lutheran 
Church of Lebanon, Pa., of which 
the Rev. E. A. Chamberlin is the 
pastor, publishes a four-page jour- 
nal which has distinctions. One is its 
name, The Bombsight. Relations to 
affairs national and military are in- 
dicated by pictures of the American 
flag and of an encircled plane. The 
issue sent THE LuTHERAN is devoted 
to phases of military service, with 
particular thought for the members 
of the congregation who are giving 


themselves to their nation’s service 


in the armed forces. 

Pastor Chamberlin has a keen ap- 
preciation of the humorous in this. 
work-a-day world of ours. Therefore 
one is not surprised to find as page 
titles: “The Old Top Kick Says,” 
and, “Out in the Fox Hole.” Ser- 
geant X quotes the husband of a 
WAC as solemnly stating to his gov- 
ernment, “I regret that I have but 
one wife to give to my country.” 

On page three, one finds a para- 
graph which is subtly a scathing 
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rebuke to a subordinate by a gen- 
eral, The latter said, “Why, instead 
of addressing this letter to the in- 


telligence officer, did you address it 
to the intelligent officer? You should 
know that there is no such person.” 


Higher Education and the War in Canada 


By DR. N. WILLISON, Saskatoon, ‘Saskatchewan, Canada 


War is a radical disturbance of 
normal living and it is inevitable 
that it should require adjustments in 
educational programs as well as in 
those of other activities. In general, 
however, so far as Canada is con- 
cerned, it must be stated that the 
government has given thoughtful 
consideration to the educational in- 
terests of its young people and is not 
overlooking preparations for post- 
war adjustments that will meet the 
needs of those whose courses have 
been interrupted. These arrange- 
ments even include maintenance 
government grants. Among students 
special concessions are made to bona 
fide candidates for the gospel min- 
istry. They may continue their 
studies and do not have to undergo 
compulsory military training. 


REGULATIONS ISSUED 

All students on registering must 
present National Registration Cer- 
tificates. If they are subject—this 
applies to young men only—to call 
for military training they may be 
granted postponement of their call 
that they may pursue their studies, 
subject to the following conditions: 
(1) They must have entered upon 
their course of study before their 
eighteenth year; (2) they must have 
completed requirements for admis- 
sion not more than twelve months 
before the date of their application; 
(3) thereafter they may receive 
postponement of their call provided 
they enrolled in a study in the na- 
/ tional interest, make satisfactory 
progress in their studies, and take 
military training at the university; 
(4) a bona fide candidate for the 
ministry of a denomination eligible 
to supply chaplains to the armed 
forces shall be granted postpone- 
ment. 
Under provisions of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National 
Health, approval may be given to 
training, including maintenance 
grant and fees—together with allow- 
ances for dependents—to any dis- 
charged person who has the aptitude 
and inclination and who “has been 
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regularly admitted to a university 
before his discharge and resumes 
within one year and three months 
after discharge a course, academic 
or professional, interrupted by his 
service, or becomes regularly ad- 
mitted to a university and com- 
mences any such course within one 
year and three months after his dis- 
charge; or because of ill-health or 
because his admission to the univer- 
sity has been conditioned upon his 
fulfilling some additional matricula- 
tion requirements or for any other 
good reason shown to the satisfaction 
of the Minister, delays resumption or 
commencement of such course be- 
yond the aforementioned periods.” 
To a satisfactory student assistance 
may be given for as many months 
as he served in the Forces, and may 
even be continued to the end of the 
course. Certain stipulated conditions 
being fulfilled, a discharged person 
who had begun post-graduate work 
before enlistment or was about to do 
so or has since completed his under- 
graduate course and resumes his 
post-graduate course within a year 
of his discharge, may be granted as- 
sistance if his work is thought to be 
in the public interest. 


RESUMPTION OF EDUCATION 


Provision is also made for the re- 
sumption of education leading to 
high school graduation, and for re- 
fresher courses in the professions. 
This also includes maintenance for 
dependents. In all cases the ability 
and worthiness of the student is 
given consideration. These regula- 
tions will apply also to theological 
students. Maintenance grants are at 
the rate of $44.20 per month for an 
unmarried person and $62.40 per 
month for a married person, together 
with allowances for children of $12 
each for the first two, $10 for the 
third and $8 for each additional one. 

Colonel Kilpatrick, a prominent 
minister of the United Church of 
Canada, is at the head of the Army 
Education Service and other educa- 
tional officers have been appointed. 

All men back from the services 
will be regarded as unemployed and 
will get subsistence allowance 
through the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. Canadian uni- 
versities are expecting a great influx 
of students immediately following 
the end of the war and our the- 
ological seminaries will undoubtedly 
have their enrollment increased. 
Our chaplains are finding young 
men whose spiritual experiences in 
the armed services have directed 
their attention to the ministry. The 
whole situation, spiritual and educa- 
tional, is on a much higher level than 
at the corresponding stage in the 
first World War. 


THE MIRACLE 
By JOHN D. M. BROWN 


THE morning sun was silvering a lake 

In ancient Palestine, and on the shore 

A group of weary fishermen bent o’er 

Their useless nets for all their toil could take 
No catch of fish. But when the Master spake, 
“Taunch out into the deep. Let down again 
Your nets,” half doubting, they obeyed; and then— 
With shoals of fish their nets began to break. 
How often when we stand with empty hands 
And nothing done, we lack the faith to say, 
“Master, all night we’ve toiled. Nevertheless— 
Once more, we'll try again at Thy commands.” 
We see no miracle; we only pray 

Man’s finite No, not God’s eternal Yes. 
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The Gospel Moves Westward 


Call for Help in Paul's Vision at Troas Sends Him Into Europe 
Acts 15: 36—16: 40. Philippians 3: 7-14. Adult Sunday School Lesson for May 7 


Unner the heading, “Paul Crosses Into Europe,” The Lesson Commen- 
tary for 1944 introduces what is conventionally known as the second mis- 
sionary journey of the apostle to the Gentiles. It is interesting to note that 
this direct connection with the mission which was peculiar to St. Paul did 
not become suddenly a part of his program. According to the chronology 
which one finds in Larned’s World History under the heading, “Paul’s Work 
Among the Churches of Asia Minor and Greece,” it was not until the year 


A. D. 52, which is approximately seven- 
teen years after his conversion, that he 
really disconnected himself from the 
communities mostly Jewish to bring the 
gospel to places that were distinctively 
Gentile. 


Preparatory Conditions 

The secular history to which refer- 
ence has just been made, in its sketch 
of St. Paul’s life, deemed it proper to 
remark upon the fact that the great 
missionary to the Gentiles was a Jew. 
The bases of that observation were 
largely secular, in that no value was 
given to the elements of divine insistence 
to which St. Paul rendered primary 
obedience. It is, however, germane to 
the work which Paul did to realize that 
his education—first of all as he received 
it from his parents at Tarsus and later 
as he was instructed in a more scientific 
way by one of the great rabbinical 
schools—made him conversant with the 
principles which express the peculiar 
relationship of Hebraism to the revela- 
tion of Jesus. It is said of him that he 


was able by his intimate knowledg / 


of Hebraism to uncover the long course 
of God’s dealing with man and thus 
make serviceable the preliminaries re- 
quired in order that His plan of re- 
demption could be realized. 

It is also of interest to note that the 
preaching of St. Paul became the per- 
manent missioning basis of Christianity 
. to a greater degree than could be said 
of any of the apostles whose contacts 
with our Lord were by companionship 
“in the flesh.” We have, of course, the 
tradition that the apostle John came to 
Ephesus after his exile at Patmos had 
been completed, and lived there until 
his death. With that city we connect 
the instruction of his pupil, Polycarp, 
who taught Irenaeus. Irenaeus is re- 
ported to have settled in southern 
France, and the Anglican Church ac- 
cepts as reliable a tradition that con- 
verts by Irenaeus came over to Britain 
and established Christianity in the 
area which later became the Church of 
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England. There is a tradition that Peter 
labored in Arabia, and Thomas in 
India. Vestiges of Christianity are 
sometimes alleged to be existent in 
China, but none of these has the rank 
of the church that was established in 
Europe, of which the original congre- 
gations came into existence during and 
following the visit of St. Paul. Beyond 
any comparison so far as permanency 
is concerned, the work of St. Paul is 
distinguished by the scope of its spread. 
Christianity moved westward in be- 
coming permanently established. 


~ Human and Divine 


It is also interesting to note the way 
in which Paul employed his individual 
inspiration, his learning, and his line- 
age so that each of these helped to en- 
able him to succeed in planting the 
church by preaching the gospel. There 
are no vestiges of anti-Semitism in 
Paul’s career, though he might have 
complained of their having persecuted 
him. Where it was to his advantage to 
employ the prestige and protection of 
his Roman citizenship he did not hes- 
itate to employ it. 

When he was unjustly and illegally 
imprisoned at Philippi he made the 
town’s authority publicly release him 
because he was a Roman citizen and 
had been unjustly treated. That expe- 
rience, however, was not permitted to 
pass without being so used as to indi- 
cate that Paul was favored of God in 
his. work. His jailor became a Chris- 
tian. Much is made of this fact because 
the supreme authority in his career was 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, with 
Whom he was continuously in contact. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 1-7 
Lydia Won for Christ. Acts 16: 11-15. 
Sanctified Suffering. Acts 16: 16-24. 
A Jailor Won for Christ. Acts 16: 25-34. 
. Paul’s Supreme Objective. I Corinthians 
9: 16-27. 
Pent s  Aupremé Confidence. II Timothy 4: 
9-18. 
. Paul’s Supreme Hope. I Corinthians 15: 
50-58, 
S. .The Lord Will Help. Isaiah 50: 4-9. 


_ the humanness of Paul. 


Ky Nathan F2. Melhorn 


One item in Paul’s missionary policy 
to which he occasionally referred was 
his dependence upon his own labor for 
support. The theory has been advanced 
by some writers concerning him that 
he was not without some inherited 
wealth. The basis of such a theory is 
the education of which he became pos- 
sessed and the position to which he at- 
tained before his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, while he was active in the af- 
fairs of the Jews at Jerusalem. He him- 
self, however, maintained his independ- 
ence by pursuing the trade in which he 
was trained, the art of tent making. 
Thus he supported himself whenever 
he stayed long enough in a city to es- 
tablish a residence. One is led to be- 
lieve that he adopted this policy to 
avert comparisons with many propa- 
gandists of religious (?) systems in his 
times. What might be described as old 
Greek and Roman cults of worship had 
lost their hold upon the people and, as 
is always true under such circum- 
stances, all sorts of theories—Roman, 
Grecian, and Oriental—made their way 
into both Greece and Rome. Paul chose 
to make his own living. Thereby he 
was not beholden to anyone, and was 
able to protect himself against the 
charges of self-interest. 

The merit which is attached to this 
practice on his part was implied when 
one Elymas, a sorcerer, offered money 
in order that he might purchase the 
gifts of the Spirit which provided the 
power which Paul had and by which 
various kinds of healing were effected. 


Earned Gratitude 

Among the places to which Paul went 
after he crossed into Europe was the 
city of Philippi. Here he remained long 
enough, not only to establish a congre- 
gation but to enjoy the development of 
those types of esteem and affection 
which accrue where ministers of the 
gospel are faithful and their parishion- 
ers are appreciative. The epistle of. 
Paul to the Philippians, of which a por- 
tion is included in the lesson text 
which adult Sunday school classes will 
use on May 7, is sometimes called the 
Epistle of |Love. The third chapter is 
peculiarly/ valuable as an exposition of 
He suffered 
stings of conscience. Though favored 
by divine guidance, he nevertheless 
continued to feel the seductions of 
temptations. He never lost his depend- 
ence upon divine guidance. It was the 
steady assurance of faith that enabled 
him to persevere. 
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hy nos Gohn Teaver 
LIFE SERVICE DAY—metthew 9:8.38 


Becoming a Minister or Deaconess 


“Pastor, I have been trying not to 
drift into my life work. I have exam- 
ined my talents with as little bias as 
possible. I think I can express myself 
fairly well when on my feet. I cer- 
tainly enjoy a good debate. I would 
like to see justice done. I like people 
and am not bored when they tell me 
their troubles. It is a real joy to me to 
try to help them puzzle through their 
difficulties. I do love God and want 
my life to count for Him. You will not 
think me humble in saying all this, but 
Iam. I do not know how to avoid say- 
ing this about myself if I am going to 
get your help in solving my life service 
problem. This is my question: As I 
know myself, I would take up either 
law or the ministry with a fair pros- 
pect of success. Which shall it be?” 

This paragraph begins a chapter on 
“Life for the Highest” in my Studies in 
Life Service, an elective unit for young 
people. As this young man studied his 
own qualifications he was probably 
right in his conclusion that he was 
fitted for either profession. But life 
service problems are not decided on 
that basis alone. We have to look out 
as well as in. What about the oppor- 
tunities in these two professions? Again, 
we have to look up as well as out. Other 
things being equal, which profession 
means most to God and His purposes 
for the world? 


Openings 

A letter on my desk from the Chief 
of Chaplains of our Navy calls for 360 
Protestant chaplains to fill present 
needs. The president of the California 
Synod recently visited our seminary 
and asked for seven young pastors just 
to man the missions already opened and 
he was on his way to interview the 
Board of American Missions for sup- 
port in opening several additional mis- 
sions. There are not enough pastors 
to care for our present work, and in 
' hundreds of industrial communities 
new missions could be opened this year 
if we had the men. 

Remember that many young men 
were drafted into the armed services 
before protective legislation was se- 
cured. Others caught the spirit of war 
times and enlisted from high school and 
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college. Many young men do not nor- 
mally decide to enter the ministry un- 
til they are past eighteen. Of course, 
they are in uniform today. This is a 
time when pastors are needed most, to 
serve the service men and women and 
to care for the anxious and, in some 
cases, bereaved folks at home. No 
greater opportunity ever faced a young 
man for the investment of his life serv- 
ice than in the ministry.in this year of 
our Lord 1944, 

The supply of deaconesses is just as 
inadequate, if not more so. Think of 
the flow of young womanhood into the 
armed services and into defense work. 
The motive of service, so strong in 
young women, finds its outlet in this 
direction while churches and _ institu- 
tions seeking deaconesses must place 
their names on long waiting lists. Qual- 
ifications for deaconesses have also 
been stepped-up with the intention of 
making this calling appeal to our col- 
lege trained young women. So the 
shortage is acute. 


Direct Service 


Weight must be given to the direct 
character of full-time service in the 
church. Others take care of the sup- 
port of a minister or deaconess so that 
full time can be given to their work. 
This work is with men’s spiritual prob- 
lems. While other problems must be 
met and all the other professions are 
needed, we are considering those who 
have the special abilities required for 
the ministry or diaconate. If the choice 
is possible, we should consider prayer- 
fully the opportunity for helping peo- 
ple in their deepest needs. 

“Some trades and professions, it is 
clear, will die out as the kingdom of 
God comes to its own. But for every 
voice that carried inspiration to its fel- 
lows; for every soul that has some au- 
thentic word from the Eternal where- 
with to guide and bless mankind, there 
will always be a welcome. No changes 
of the future can cancel the commis- 
sion of the preacher. He does not get 
his commission from any human so- 
ciety. He is a servant of the Spirit.” 
This quotation is from Dr. C. Sylvester 
Horne’s The Romance of Preaching. 

The Christian solution to the world’s 


needs is found in the power of Christ 
to make men over. This is not a change 
He makes in the outside alone, but 
within their hearts as well. There is no 
other way in which reforms can be 
made that will last. If men are ever 
to renounce war, they must get rid of 
the sins that create war. Sin is the 
basic human problem, and only Christ 
has the cure of sin. Every Christian 
can share in applying this cure to the 
“sick man of the world.” But the min- 
ister and deaconess can give their full 
time and attention to this great work. 


The Call of Patriotism 


It requires courage for a young man 
to prepare for the ministry in these 
war times. If he is sensitive, he may 
feel that people think he is taking an 
easy way out of active war. It would 
be easier for him to don the uniform 
and share the approval and gratitude of 
the community. The fact is that our 
government has a high opinion of the 
value of the ministry. It is an essential 
occupation. It is essential in the armed 
forces. No government ever before 
provided so generously for the reli- 
gious care of its men. The Navy is even 
offering the same support and training 
for its prospective chaplains as for its 
medical men. Ministers are essential 
for the home front too. In war, people 
feel the need of comfort and encour- 
agement far more than in peace times. 
Certainly we ought not to see this call- 
ing as any less important than our gov- 
ernment does. If religion is a basic 
need of men, the ministry is an essen- 
tial occupation. 

Some of the satisfactions of the min- 
istry are well worded in a quotation 
from the late Dr. J. Henry Jowett, an 
English preacher of great power: “I 
have been in the Christian ministry for 
over twenty years. I love my calling. 
I have a glowing delight in its services. 
I am conscious of no distractions in the 
shape of any competitors for my 
strength and my allegiance. I have had 
but one passion, and I have lived for it 
—the absorbing, arduous yet glorious 
work of proclaiming the grace and love 
of our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

After thirty years of service in the 
ministry, if I had it to do over again, I 
would not consider any other calling. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 7. Next 

topic, Broken Churches. 


Reapers of this page will find statistics 
relative to the ministry of the U. L. C. A. 
on page 65 of the 1944 Year Book of the 
U. L. C. A. For the diaconate, the enroll- 
ment at the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
Motherhouses is listed on page 120. 

The need of young people to have the 
preparation necessary for the vocations of 
the ministry and the diaconate is reported 
by those in authority to be critical. Ep. 
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BOOKS 


Paul in a Straitjacket 
The Recovery of the Historical Paul. By Robert Martyr Hawkins. Vanderbilt 


University Press. 292 pages. $3. 


Tuts book sets up a series of historical and intellectual “controls” by 
which to judge the genuineness of the text of Paul’s letters, and then pro- 
ceeds to label non-Pauline everything that doesn’t fit. 

It is the historical point of view gone to fantastic and ridiculous seed. 
The controls posited might constitute what a certain type of privat-docent 
mind desires for Paul; but they have no relation to the passionate, thor- 
oughly human, rich and paradoxical force that we call Paul. Here they are: 


“It is the simple attempt to trace the 
order and progress of Paul’s discussion; 
the primary situation from which he is 
arguing must always be kept in mind; 
and blurring of these circumstances 
must be noted and estimated; we must 
take account of the basic connotations 
of the terms employed; and of vacilla- 
tion or contradiction in the meaning 
assigned to them in the same context; 
the logical coherence of the discussion, 
especially, and distortion caused by the 
introduction of alien points of view, 
whether they result from mere inad- 
vertence as to the situation or premises 
involved, or whether they be adjudged 
purposeful efforts to modify the point 
of view which Paul is expounding, must 
be ever before us. In other words, we 
must rely upon those features of clear- 
ness, appositeness, continuity, and con- 
sistency, the absence of which must re- 


Answers Great Questions 


This Created World. By Theodore 
Parker Ferris. Harpers. 140 pages. $1.50. 
Tuts book had its inspiration in an 
attempt to answer several important 


questions asked by a sixth grade girl/ 


concerning this world of ours—How it 
started, how it changed, how it actually 
is now, our relationship to it, and how 
we can best leave the world for those 
who follow us. 

These important questions regarding 
the origin of our world, its preservation 
and the obligation its Creator lay upon 
us who live in it, are taken up in sep- 
arate chapters and treated by the au- 
thor with such clarity and cogency that 
the reader is held to its reading with 
fascination and interest until the very 
last page. 

The book is thoroughly biblical and 
Christocentric in its treatment of crea- 
tion and the right relation of man to 
his Creator and Redeemer. The great 
words of the book are faith, fidelity, 
Christ, the Church. The spirit of the 
book is evangelical and missionary. Its 
reading is profitable and inspiring to 
both laymen and clergy. This book 
should be found in every library, pub- 
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sult. in non-sense.” Page 17. 

Fine! Great fun! But what comes out 
of this procrustean bed isn’t Paul! And 
no vital man of real power, love, and 
imagination would ever get into such a 
neat little bed. Paul sometimes isn’t 
clear—not even the Paul who is left 
when Dr. Hawkins gets through with 
him; and appositeness, continuity, and 
consistency are literary and arbitrary 
bogey-men. The kind of historical “re- 
covery” represented by this book might 
sometime be applied to Shakespeare— 
just for fun. The fun, of course would 
be restricted to the brave scholar; there 
would be none for the rest of us. The 
rollicking, grave, tender, terrible man 
who was Shakespeare would be re- 
duced to a phantom of appositeness, 
continuity, and consistency. 

JOSEPH SITTLER, JR. 


lic and private, where search is made 
for the meaning and destiny of human 
life and its environment. 

Grorce A. GREISS. 


Beginning of Christianity 


The Beginning of Christianity. By 
Clarence Tucker Craig. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 366 pages. $2.75. 


ProFressor Craic, of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, has met 
an urgent need for a history of the New 
Testament period adequate for college 
classes and introductory courses in 
seminaries. His new book tells the story 
of the rise and development of the 


_Christian faith. Starting with the re- 


ligious and cultural situation in Pales- 
tine, it traces the career, teachings, and 
original contributions of Jesus, the be- 
ginnings of the church, the expansion 
of the Christian movement through the 


work of Paul and the other Christian © 


missionaries, and the consolidation of 
the new religion in the post-apostolic 
age. An epilogue answers the question, 
“What is the gospel?” There are chron- 
ological tables, a brief bibliography and 
indexes. . 


Each of the twenty-six chapters is 
followed by a list of Bible readings to 
encourage the study of the New Testa- 
ment itself. The style is simple and 
clear, and the story unfolds in orderly 
fashion as a continuous, readable nar- 
rative. Especially commendable is the 
author’s ability to select from a vast 
mass of material just the right items for 
his purpose and to arrange and empha- 
size them so as to give not only an ac- 
curate picture of Christian beginnings 
but also an insight into the best meth- 
ods of present-day New Testament 
scholarship. The exhaustive treatment 
of the technical problems of New Tes- 
tament Introduction is not undertaken 
in this volume, but is left for more 
advanced study. 

Professor Craig rightly insists that a_ 
religious faith cannot be really known 
by one who is content to view it merely 
from the outside. Himself a believer, 
he attempts to look through the eyes of 
the first Christians and thus to make 
clear to modern Christians the meaning 
of the events and interpretations which 
appear in the New Testament. He sim- 
plifies his presentation by giving only 
what seems to him to be the best solu- 
tion and refraining from quotations 
from the competing opinions of the 
scholars. He works cautiously but faces 
courageously every problem which is 
relevant to his subject. He defines Rev- 
elation as “the. self-communication of 
God” which takes place in human ex- 
perience and history, and he is con- 
vinced that the best apologetic for the 
Christian faith is a clear statement of 
its: origin and development. Such a 
statement he has given. His book will 
serve not only as the first-rate text- 
book for survey and introductory 
courses in the field of the New Testa- 
ment, but also as a friendly and intel- 
ligible guide to the general reader who 
undertakes to pursue:the subject for 
himself. Raymonp T. Stamm. 


The Human Spirit 


The Seas of God. Edited by Whit 
Burnett. Lippincott. 585 pages. $3. 


THE great fiction writers of the twen- 
tieth century are in this anthology: 
Thomas Wolfe, Thomas Mann, Ernest 
Hemingway, William Saroyan, Franz 
Werfel; as well as others fringing back 
into the nineteenth, Chekhov, Tolstoy, 
Stringberg, 

The idea of bringing together the fifty 
stories chosen for this book is that each 
story expresses some spiritual experi- 
ence, illumines man’s deeper nature. 
Oceasionally the experiences are reli- 
gious in a genuine sense. It may be 
surprising to some people to discover 
that many of the characters of modern 
fiction actually have souls. G. E. R. 
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Appreciation of the Schools 
of the Church 


By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


Last summer I talked with Dr. 
Russell D. Snyder, professor at the 
Lutheran Seminary in Philadelphia, 
and last fall with Dr. Clarence C. 
Stoughton, president of Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, from both of which 
schools I was graduated. We spoke 
briefly about appreciation on the part 
of former students of what they had 
received in these respective schools. 
Both men said that they do not hear 
very much by way of appreciation. At 
the same time, they feel sure, that on 
the part of virtually all alumni, there 
is real gratitude for what was received 
during school years, but that usually 
appreciation is not expressed, merely 
because there is no particular occasion 
to do so. 

Since speaking with these men, I 
have been thinking of what I owe to 
these schools—indeed, of what the 
average minister of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America owes to the 
church college and the church semi- 
nary which he attended, because most 
of our ministers attend our own church 
colleges, and practically all of them at- 
tend our own seminaries. It is not at 
all a case of feeling that these schools 
are perfect, because, doubtless, many 
graduates have been envious. of those 
who have gone to other institutions, 
and seem to have received more in 
those schools than the church schools 
were able to offer. Surely anyone who 
has read the Survey of Higher Educa- 
tion for the United Lutheran Church in 
America has no illusions about the col- 
leges. Nevertheless, the debt to the 
schools of the church remains as a life- 
long obligation. 

What, then, are some of the definite 
helps which the minister receives from 
the church schools? 


Equipment for His Profession 

One thing for which any minister 
who has attended the schools of the 
church must be thankful is the basic 
equipment for his profession. There is, 
| for example, most of the knowledge of 
the Bible that he possesses—not all his 
knowledge of the Book, to be sure, be- 
cause he ought to go to college with 
considerable knowledge of the Word of 
God. Then, as time goes on, this 
knowledge is developed and grows. 

The same is true of many other sub- 
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jects. For example, last summer I hap- 
pened to go over the compositions from 
my college course in freshman rhetoric 
and was surprised at the incisive notes 
made by the professor on some of the 
papers—notes which are still guiding 
me in writing and speaking. 

The minister is also indebted to these 
schools for deepening his sense of call. 
I am_not sure that it is the duty of the 
schools to foster the call in the first 
place, although this has frequently been 
the case in the colleges. The call should 
be definite by the time the student en- 
ters the seminary, although the semi- 
nary ought certainly to develop the 
sense of call. 


Higher Education 


Many ministers are indebted to the 
schools of the church for their higher 
education. 

Thus, the schools of the church have 
been instrumental in opening up many 
avenues of thought and learning in lit- 
erature, science, history, theology, lan- 
guages, etc., to the enrichment of one’s 
whole life. Some-of these ideas, re- 
gretfully, the average minister is un- 
able to follow up, to his own personal 
loss. I think, for example, of an elective 
in poetry in my senior year in college. 
I enjoyed that course for the sheer 
beauty of reading and studying poetry. 
It opened up beautiful ideas which I 
have never really followed up since, 
because of lack of time and of pressing 
everyday needs. 


Knowledge of the Church 


The student at the church schools 
knows his church from the time that 
he first enrolls. Knowledge of the 
church looks easy, as though it might 
be acquired by study of a few books, 
but it is the actual contact with the 
church that is important. If that con- 
tact exists from the start of college 
work, the minister is that much better 
prepared when he actually takes up 
work in a congregation after his or- 
dination. 


Spiritual Approach 


The minister who attends the schools 
of the church is more likely to under- 
stand the Christian approach to the 
problems of life. This is certainly of 
the utmost importance. Of course, even 
some of those who attend the schools 
of the church turn away from Chris- 
tianity; but if we may believe the re- 


-ports which come to us from those who 


study secular colleges and universities, 


there is much anti-Christian, atheistic, 
and agnostic teaching in them, espe- 
cially in certain types of courses and 
by certain professors. 

I am glad to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to my seminary and my 
college. 


Dormitory for Service Men 
in New York 


A TWELVE-BED dormitory for service 
men was opened in New York City 
April 1 by St. Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
54th Street and Lexington Avenue. 
While there are seven Manhattan 
churches operating such facilities, St. 
Peter’s is the first Lutheran church in 
the metropolis to offer free sleeping 
accommodations to men in uniform on 
Saturday nights. 

The project was prompted by the 
over-crowded condition of New York 
hotels, particularly over week ends. 
Thousands of visiting service men on 
furlough cannot get rooms, even when 
able to pay the high rates prevailing. 
As a result, many must walk the streets 
all night or curl up wearily in subways 
and terminals. Church-sponsored dor- 
mitories contribute a small share in 
alleviating this tragic condition and 
provide men with clean, comfortable 
quarters. 

St. Peter’s dormitory, which is set up 
only on Saturday nights, occupies sev- 
eral rooms in its large, modern Par- 
ish House. The outlay for beds, mat- 
tresses and linens was met through 
contributions from church members 
and organizations. 

Breakfast is served in the church 
kitchen Sunday morning. Those taking 
breakfast pay a small charge. Senior 
women of the congregation prepare the 
meal, while the younger women wait 
on table. The dormitory is supervised 
by men volunteers, two each Saturday, 
who remain on the premises throughout 
the night. Servicemen are recom- 
mended by various local canteens un- 
til the twelve-bed quota is filled. The 
church is planning to expand its dor- 
mitory facilities to twenty beds. 

Dr. Russell F. Auman, pastor of St. 
Peter’s, issues a cordial invitation to all 
Lutheran service men to use these 
facilities. However, if they expect to 
visit New York, they should write be- 
forehand so that a bed may be reserved 
for them. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Church Office, 130 East 54th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

F. M. Masgewskx1. 
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sea hidings 


LUTHERAN CENTER PURCHASED IN SAN ANTONIO 
Newest Mission of Texas Synod Making Progress 


Tue Lutherans in Texas are in a buy- 
ing mood these days. In San Antonio 
the building which has been rented by 
the Service Commission of the National 
Lutheran Council for use as our Lu- 
theran Service Center now has been 
purchased by the Lutherans of San 
Antonio and will be known as the Lu- 
theran Center. All Lutherans of San 
Antonio are taking part. It is expected 
that the building will be a synodical 
headquarters for the various bodies in 
the state, provide a center for the work 
of the Texas Lutheran Welfare Society, 
and, also a hospice for our Lutheran 
young people coming into the city. 
There will also be space in the build- 
ing for holding rallies and conventions. 
It is a three-story building with a large 
basement. It is well located, only one- 
half block from the Post Office down- 
town, one block from one of the busiest 
intersections of the city, Broadway and 
Houston Street. It will continue to be 
used as a center for service men and 
women. 

We believe that this is truly a for- 
ward step for our Church in the Alamo 
City. Money is being raised by all the 
congregations of the city to make the 
initial down payment on the property. 
The price of the building is very rea- 
sonable. There are about 5,000 con- 
firmed Lutherans in San Antonio con- 
nected with congregations. There are 
some sixteen Lutheran congregations in 
Greater San Antonio. 

Our two United Lutheran churches, 
Faith and St. Luke, are planning to re- 


ceive large classes of adults through the” 


Easter season as well as the regula 
children’s confirmation classes. Dr. 
John E. Hummon, supply pastor at St. 
Luke’s since November, expects to re- 
ceive about twenty-five persons Easter 
Sunday, which will be his last day in 
San Antonio. He has served St. Luke’s 
well in his short stay, giving the con- 
gregation new hope and courage after 
a long vacancy. The: Rev. Edwin J. 
Hirsch will begin his work as pastor 
April 16, coming from the Goliad- 
Colettoville Parish. 


Grace Church, Houston, the Rey. 
N. H. Kern pastor, is preparing to re- 
ceive the state Brotherhood and syn- 
odical conventions April 29-March 2. 
The sale of a recently purchased lot en- 
abled the congregation to reduce their 
indebtedness and prepare for the new 
post-war church on their schedule. 


Philadelphia Church, Swiss Alp, the 
Rey. F. E. Eilers pastor, has not only 
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By James F. VoRKOPER 


received gifts from home but many of 
the men in service have sent gifts back 
home for the “organ fund.” The deep 
interest that many service men are 
taking in their home church while far 
away, speaks well for the future when 
they will return. to take their places in 
normal family life again. 


The confirmation class at Peace 
Church, Vernon, the Rev. J. W. Kern 
pastor, appeared at the altar in white 
robes on Palm Sunday. 


The Corpus Christi Mission 

The Executive Committee and the 
Mission Committee of synod met in San 
Antonio recently to discuss many im- 
portant matters. Among them were the 
final arrangements of the purchase of 
the property in Corpus Christi, where 
a new mission is being started. This 
property is located at 3102-3106 South 
Alameda Drive at Hoffman Street. 
Alameda Drive carries the major por- 
tion of the traffic to the North Gate of 


the Naval Air Station. The house at 
3106 will be converted into a chapel, 
while the cottage at 3102 will be used 
by the pastor until more commodious 
quarters can be secured for the parson- 
age family. The church office will be 
in. the chapel building. 

This mission has been using the 
downtown Y. M. C. A. for services since 
its beginning. It is hoped that the de- 
velopment of the congregation will be 
rapid, since the ldécation is one of the 
best in the city for future growth. The 
mission was able to make a $500 down 
payment on the new property. The con- 
gregation voted to bear the cost of re- 
modeling the building. Several gifts 
have been received for this purpose. 
More are welcome. The  synodical 


_ Brotherhood Executive Committee 


voted recently to sponsor the new mis- 
sion in Corpus Christi by supplying 
some of the equipment necessary to 
make it an acceptable place of worship. 
The first service in the new building has 
been scheduled for Easter Sunday. In- 
vite your friends who live in this gulf 
city to visit our mission at 3106 South 
Alameda Drive. With 130 feet along 
Alameda Drive, this young congrega- 
tion will have ample room to build a 
beautiful church as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 


We iy aS nod —Eastem Conference 
York Sy 


AN ANNIVERSARY, AN APPRECIATION AND A REMEMBRANCE 


Emmanuel Church, Albany, N. Y., 
the Rev. Edward J. Haviar pastor, 
chose the Lenten season to emphasize 
appreciation for the blessings of the 
Word and Sacraments graciously given 
throughout forty-five years of life. Dr. 
Samuel G. Trexler, president of the 
United Synod of New York, preached 
the anniversary sermon. The observ- 
ance of the anniversary began quietly 
on Ash Wednesday, and without any 
special drive for attendance the number 
present at the Communion Service ex- 
ceeded that of other years.. A series of 
sermons on “Anniversary Thoughts” at 
the Sunday morning service was built 
around the theme, “Testimonies of the 
Cross.” 

Pastor Haviar placed the emphasis 
in his annual report on March 2 on the 
anniversary, and the fact that twelve 
new adult members were added to the 
congregation, the fiscal year ended with 


a balance of $146 instead of the usual 


deficit, the minimum pledge to benev- 
olence had been topped by $109, the 
congregation had paid 159 per cent of 
its quota to Lutheran World Action, 
$105 had been contributed to Em- 
manuel’s members in the armed forces, 


By Lutuer S. STRALEY 


$214 had been raised for unusual ex- 
penses, all added to the feeling of suc- 
cess at the end of forty-five years. 

The Service of Commemoration 
achieved a feature of distinction when 
Dr. Trexler installed the deacons. He 
remarked that this was the first time in 
twenty years that he had been called 
upon to perform this office and brought 
back happy memories of the days when 
he was pastor of a congregation. 

Mr. Haviar has been pastor of this 
church since 1934 and has been very 


active in the work of the conference, is ' 


co-chairman for the Lutheran World 
Action Appeal, a member of the con- 
ference Committee on Foreign Missions 
and of the synodical Committee on 
Publicity. 


A Life of Usefulness for the Church 


March 7 a prominent citizen of Pitts- 
field, Mass., and a lifelong member of 
Zion Church was called to his heavenly 
home. The entire life of J. Frederick 
Kahl was interwoven with the history 
of the congregation. He was born March 
29, 1864, five years after the founding 
of the church. 

In the course of his fourscore years 
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he served in every phase of the work 
of the church. He was a faithful at- 
tendant at all services; sang in the 
choir; taught in the Sunday school; be- 
came assistant superintendent under 
his father and, as his successor, spent 
forty-three years as superintendent. He 
was a member of the church council for 
many years and its chairman for two 
decades. He took an interest in the 
larger work of the Church and was a 
delegate to the Washington Convention 
of the U. L. C..A. 

In 1937 he and his wife presented the 
church with a reredos and a beautiful 
window above the altar portraying 
“Christ Blessing the Children.” He 
took a lively and helpful interest in the 
youth of the church. 

Funeral services were held from his 
home and the church with the Rev. 
Henry B. Dickert, pastor, officiating. 
The city council and many business and 
other organizations with which he was 
affiliated were in attendance. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, with whom he was 
permitted to live happily for fifty-seven 
years, and five daughters. 


A Birthday Celebration 


Mrs. Ida May Perry, a member of 
Zion Church, Athens, was honored 
March 25 (her birthday being on the 
twenty-sixth) by an open house ar- 
ranged by her niece, Mrs. Raymond C. 
Deitz, wife of the pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hollis, L. I. A host of friends 
called during the day to pay their re- 
spects. Mrs. Elise Nabert, also a mem- 
ber of Zion, whose birthday was on the 
twenty-fifth, was a guest of honor. 

Mrs. Perry lives on a quiet little 
street in Athens with her sister, Mrs. 
Hattie Whitteker, who shared the hon- 
ors of the day. For many years the sis- 
ters have been sharing life together, 
and their most treasured possessions 
are their nephews and niece, and 
grandchildren. And they are a remark- 
able group: the Rey. Reginald Whit- 
_ teker Deitz, a writer for the Parish and 
Church School Board, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Norman Roper, whose husband is 
in the U. S. Army, is a graduate nurse 
and is serving in that capacity at Hart- 
wick College; Charles, is a member of 
the Middle Class at Gettysburg Semi- 
nary; Raymond, Jr., is a bombardier 
with the Army Air Force serving over- 
seas, already the veteran of a number 
of missions; the youngest son, William, 
is serving in the Navy. 

Mrs. Whitteker is the widow of the 
late Rev. Frank Whitteker, who a num- 
ber of years ago served parishes of the 
old General Synod in up-state New 
York. Upon his death Mrs. Whitteker 
moyed to Hartwick Seminary, where 
she lived with her daughter until her 
education was completed. 

The sisters came to Athens many 
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years ago from West Sand Lake, N. Y., 
and are faithful members of Zion, es- 
pecially interested in the work of the 
Women’s Missionary Society. Mrs. 
Perry was the secretary of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society for many years. Through 
the years they have been regular sub- 
scribers and careful readers of THE 
LUTHERAN, and easily recall the days 
when it was the old Lutheran-Observer. 


On the Wing 


While the sisters guard the exact 
years of their age with all the care of 
an important military secret, they 
frankly admit that they have seen the 
bloom of many a springtime and the 
snow of many a winter. But their in- 
terest in all phases of the life and work 
of the Church never lags, and they 
never miss a service when it is phys- 
ically possible for them to be present. 


THE SECOND LARGEST STATE IN THE UNION 


Ir you could place the six New Eng- 
land States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and Maryland into California 
on its 188,201 square miles, you would 
still have 856 square miles uncovered. 
But four Pennsylvanias and New Jer- 
sey would just about fill the state. 

If you would take a boat at San Diego 
and travel 1,000 miles along the coast 
you would reach the California-Oregon 
boundary. California is a big state, sec- 
ond only to Texas, lacking 77,689 square 
miles. 

California was named in 1533. The 
Spanish Franciscan and Dominican 
monks came in 1697 and planted the 
more than twenty-five “missions.” <A 
number of them are still in existence, 
but most of them only as “souvenirs.” 

The fear that England or Russia 
might obtain California caused Spain 
to occupy it in 1769. Spain lost it to 
Mexico in 1820 and Mexico ceded it to 
the United States in 1848, after the 
Mexican War. It was admitted into the 
Union September 9, 1850, as a “Free 
State.” 


Government 

“Gold made California.” However, 
up to 1845 only 700 Americans lived in 
the state. But when the cry of “gold” 
echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
United States and Canada in 1848, there 
were 80,000 gold seekers in the state in 
1849! In 1850 only a small percentage 
of the population was women, and only 
2 per cent in the mining camps. There 
was no home life. “Vigilance Commit- 
tees” kept order until 1879, when a sec- 
ond constitution was adopted; and Con- 
gress passed the “Chinese Exclusion 
Act.” This law was rescinded in 1902, 
and in 1913 a Federal law forbade the 
Japanese from holding real estate. In 
1869 the Union Pacific from the west 
and the Central Pacific from the east 
met to bind the Pacific to the Atlantic 
with bands of steel. 

The Governor, all the other state of- 
ficials, and the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, as well as the forty state 
senators, are elected for a term of four 
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years. The eighty Assembly members 
are chosen every two years. The As- 
sembly meets on the odd years and is 
required to take a recess of thirty days 
between periods of its session. The In- 
itiative and Referendum and Recall ap- 
plies to all elective officials, even to 
judges. There are fifty-eight counties 
in the state. 


Educational 

California stands in the front ranks 
in educational facilities. School attend- 
ance is compulsory from eight to six- 
teen years of age. The system embraces 
the kindergarten on through the uni- 
versity. ‘Textbooks are free in the ele- 
mentary grades. The teachers are well 
paid and may be educated in seven state 
teachers’ colleges. Education costs the 
individual $125.43; second in the Union. 
The University of California is divided 
into two parts, located respectively in 
Berkley and in Los Angeles. The State 
Polytechnic Institute is at San Louis 
Obispo. . . . Leland Stanford University 
with an income of $32,000,000 is at Palo 
Alto. . . . The most noted observatory 
in the world is on Mt. Wilson. The 
University of Southern California is 
Methodist. There are also a number of 
private and church colleges and semi- 
naries. (The only Lutheran educational 
institution in the state seems to be Cali- 
fornia Concordia College (1906), lo- 
cated at Oakland, under Missouri aus- 
pices. There is a faculty of eight, and 
ninety male students. The property 
value is $180,000 and the annual income 
$15,000.) 


Resources 

Minerals and petroleum products 
(not gold) lead in value, though gold 
comes second; natural gas, third; then 
in order, cement, clay products, stone, 
sand, gravel, salt. Most of the world’s 
mercury comes from San Francisco 
Bay; and the entire borax supplies in 
the United States from Death Valley. 

Irrigation is the miracle that trans- 
forms the desert into productive fields, 
gardens and varicolored orchards. Or- 
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anges lead in value, followed by hay, 
grapes, prunes, lemons, beans, barley, 
cotton, peaches, wheat, sweet potatoes. 
Nuts of many varieties abound. Oranges 
were introduced into the state as late 
as 1873 from Brazil in the form of two 
seedless orange trees. 

“Cattle on a thousand hills” and their 
products abound. Fishing is second only 
to Massachusetts in value, and first in 
quantity. 

There are three national parks, five 
national monuments, and a state park— 
also several state reserves. 

An epochal event in transportation 


in Virginia 
Offers A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Prepares for the study of law, business 
administration, medicine, dentistry, phar- 
macy, laboratory technology, library sci- 
ence, social service, and theology. Co- 
educational. Accredited. More than 100 
years of distinguished service to Church 
and Nation. Scholarships. 

In the Virginia tradition, this old Lu- 
theran college offers the highest academic 
hospitality to ambitious students. 

CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
Salem, Virginia 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessary. 
Write today for details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


Pave ea lili Aimer a 
GIG senegal EANARY 


MINISTERIAL 
MANPOWER— / 


Pastors: Strong, clean, Christian boys with 
stuff must be led, before they are 18, to think 
of God’s Call to Service. Our attractive new 
2-color folder, “The World’s Greatest Post- 
war Need,” will stir the imagination of youth. 
Available a dozen copies or so, freely on 
request. Please write 


CHARLES B. FOELSCH, Ph.D., President 
MAYWOOD, ILLINOIS 


PASTORS’ CONVOCATION, strong program 
May 8 to il 


GRADUATE SCHOOL (S.T.M. and S.T.D. 
work), July 31 to Aug. 18 


YOUR 
WASTE 
PAPER 


IS NEEDED TO MAKE mA 
AIRPLANE WING TIPS &| 


was the completion of the eight and 
one-half mile bridge from San Fran- 
cisco across the harbor to Oakland. San 
Pedro is the dredged port of Los 
Angeles. 


Miscellaneous 

California is practically surrounded 
by mountains. The Coast Range along 
the Pacific Ocean from 2,000 to 8,000 
feet high and the Sierra Nevada on the 
eastern border with Mt. Whitney, 14,501 
feet, the highest summit in the United 
States excluding Alaska—and moun- 
tains at both ends of the state. Cali- 
fornia has a jumble of magnificent val- 
leys, barren wastes, lakes, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, famous dams and irriga- 
tion plants. The desert along the Col- 
orado is the hottest part of the United 
States, 124° to 129° Fahrenheit, and the 
greatest heat recorded in any part of 
the world. Death Valley has the great- 
est aridity and the greatest sustained 
heat on earth. “Physically, California 
is one of the most remarkable portions 
of the earth; economically, it is one of 
the most independent; historically, one 
of the most interesting.” You can look 
from the sea to the desert—from ,the 
snow to the orange groves. The climate 
of California is perhaps the finest in the 
world. Although it may be the “para- 
dise of the sects and the insects” it is 
also the Eden of the sick, the infirm, 
the aged, and of everybody else. 


Social Missions Secretary 


Called 
By H. D. KLECKLEY, Secretary 


Tue Social Missions Board of the 
Synod of South Carolina, the agency 
to which that energetic synod has as- 
signed important duties, has called the 
Rev. Carl B. Caughman to become the 
Social Missions pastor of the synod. 
Pastor Caughman has accepted the call 
and with his family will move to Co- 
lumbia, where he will begin his new 
work April 30. 

For the past seven years he has been 
the very successful pastor of the Cam- 
eron Parish, which consists of two 
churches, Resurrection and St. Mat- 
thew’s. Prior to his work in that parish 
he was pastor at Prosperity and Rock 
Hill, S. C., and also spent a number 
of years in the missions field in India. 
He is now Secretary of the synod and 
chairman of its Parish Education Com- 
mittee. : 

This synod is extremely fortunate to 
have secured Pastor Caughman for this 
important work and will follow with 
interest and support this pastor as he 
bears the message of Christianity to the 
places of confinement of human souls, 
applying with the guidance of the Holy 


‘Kempson, the Rev. A. C. Clark, Dr 


Spirit the mercies of God to men, 
women and children in the state insti- | 
tutions and other forgotten peoples, and 
as he seeks to arouse the Lutheran 
Church to a greater zeal for a more- 
profound ministry of love and mercy. 

This program of Christian advance is - 
made possible by the support of the 
synod and all its auxiliary organiza- 
tions, the United Lutheran Church in 
America through its Board of Social 


The Rev. Carl B. Caughman 


Missions, and by the Social Missions 
Societies and individuals. Work of this: 
kind, synod-wide, is something that has 
not been tried by any of the synods of 
the U. L. C. A. In this respect the} 
South Carolina Synod becomes the 
pioneer’ in the active work of Social 
Missions. 

The synodical Board of Social Mis- 
sions is composed of nine members and. 
the president of synod, ex officio: the 
Rev. George E. Meetze, president; Miss 
Marie Heinsohn, vice-president; the 
Rev. H. D. Kleckley, secretary;.H. A. 
McCullough, D.D., the Rev. J. O 


J. B. Setzler, Prof. R. M. Monts, anc} 
Mr. Heber Ballentine. The treasurer is 
Mr. Deems Haltiwanger, who is electec } 
from outside the membership of the} 
synod. : 


Hamma Divinity School 


On the Kessler Lecture Foundation 
established at Hamma Divinity School 
Springfield, Ohio, in 1921 by Mrs | 
Emma Kessler, of Louisville, Ky., =| 
series. of outstanding addresses were| 
delivered April 11 and 12 by Dr. Rein~] 
hold Niebuhr, professor in Union Semi-| 
nary, New York, and Dr, Robert EB. 
Speer, world Christian statesman. 

Announcing as his general theme 
“The Relevance of Reformation Doc 
trine to Life in Modern Preaching,” Dr 
Niebuhr delivered four stirring lecture® 
on the following subjects: “The Doc+ 
trine of Original Sin and the Preacher’ + 
Analysis of the Human Situation,” “The 


| 


The Luthera , \ 


Doctrine of Divine Grace and the 
Preaching of Redemption,” “The Doc- 

trine of Justification by Faith and the 
\| Preaching of Divine Forgiveness,” and 
‘| “Biblical Eschatology and Our Inter- 
pretation of History.” 

Dr. Speer addressed students and 
‘| pastors on the subject, “Some Perils of 
| the Christian Ministry,” and spoke be- 
'| fore the general convocation of the in- 
stitution on the theme, “The World’s 
Great Benefactors.” His messages were 
mellow and timely. An unusually large 
number of pastors came together to 
share in the inspiration and fellowship 
provided by the seminary. 

E. E. Fiack. 


Becaders: Day at 
Wittenberg College 


WitH all thoughts turned to the com- 
ing centennial of Wittenberg College, 
the Founders’ Day of the college’s 
ninety-ninth year became more impor- 
tant than ever to her students and 
friends. Although the actual Founders’ 
Day is March 11, two convocations this 
year were devoted to the praise of the 
founders of the school. 

March 6 the Wittenberg Women’s 
League presented a pageant, written by 
Miss Georgiana MacPherson, depicting 
some of the important scenes in the 
history of Wittenberg. Tribute was 
paid to the unselfish sacrifices made in 
the interest of the college by Dr. Ezra 
‘| Keller, the first president, and his suc- 
cessors. ' 

The various highlights of school his- 
tory were impressed upon the student 

body in the form of tableaus. 

‘The second convocation on March 13 
/ was centered about the address, 
| “Founders,” given by Dr. William C. 
Beaver. He gave the historical back- 
ground of the times in which the col- 
lege was founded, causing the audience 
|-to realize that Wittenberg was one of 
the pioneer colleges in this part of the 
country. 

“Our Founders,” Dr. Beaver said, 
“had a prescient insight into the fu- 
ture. Our founders had the courage 
and convictions to do what was to be 
done.” In addition, they had faith— 
faith in education and in the future; 
faith in the church, and in themselves. 
It is this insight, courage, conviction, 
and faith which we ourselves must 
possess, for we, too, are potential found- 
ers. Although we may never found a 
college or an institution, each one of us 
thas opportunities for new discoveries, 
inventions, and friends; for new build- 
ing upon our own character, faith, and 
philosophy of life. We must, like our 
founders, “clearly visualize our course 
and conscientiously follow it.” 

Puiuie B. Lorricu. 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION 
AT PARADISE FALLS 
Open from May 20 - Sept. 17 
A unique and attractive Resort in the 


Poconos, 10 miles north of Stroudsburg, : on 
Route No. 90. Here the whole family can 


enjoy a healthful, restful vacation in a Chris- 


tian environment, amid the beauties of nature. 
Wholesome food, private lake, boating, 
movies, games and other entertainment. 
For rates, reservation, transportation, ad- 
dress: 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 


PARADISE FALLS, PA. (Cresco P.O.) 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager 


PARADISE FALLS 
GIRLS' CAMP 


Situated among the pines near the beautiful 
Paradise Falls ‘ 


ISth Season open July | - August 25. 


Juniors and Seniors, ages 6 - 16. A Coun- 
sellor for every five girls. Selected Staff, 
Planned Program, Good Wholesome Food, 
Private Lake, Riding, Swimming, Crafts, Hikes 
and other sports. Rate $21.00 a week, 8 weeks, 
$150.00. Catalogue. Address: 


Paradise Falls Girls’ Camp 


PARADISE FALLS, PA. (Cresco P. O.) 
Erwin W. Moyer, Manager 


This Brotherhood Does Things! 


The annual Lenten project of the Brotherhood of Messiah 
Lutheran Church, Denver, Colorado, Rev. Charles A. Epple, 
Pastor, is a thorough canvass of the members for subscriptions 
for THE LUTHERAN. This year’s report shows sixty-eight NEW 
and RENEWAL subscriptions. The membership of this con- 
gregation is 370, and THe LuTHERAN now goes into 81 homes, 
or 22 per cent of the confirmed members. 


Pastor Epple writes: “Incidentally it might interest you to 
know that with the commissions earned ($39.65) the Brother- 
hood intends to send Lutheran Men to as many of our chap- 


lains as the funds will allow.” 


A Brotherhood like this one 


is worthwhile in any congregation 


A Twenty-year Pastorate 


Cleveland, Ohio. The twentieth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of J. H. L. 
Trout, D.D., at Bethany Church was 
quietly observed on Palm Sunday. The 
first three years of this pastorate were 
ordinary years of church work, but 
then the problem of relocation arose, 
and by the sixth year the present 
church was erected in a new com- 
munity. This was dedicated with a debt 
of $80,000. This debt has been reduced 
to $47,000. 

The membership has increased from 
237 to 901 and the Sunday school en- 
rollment from 187 to 353. Pastoral acts 
during the two decades are as follows: 
412 children baptized; 391 weddings; 
358 funerals; 1,250 members added to 


. the roll (showing the rapid turnover 


in this city church). 

There are more than 150 men and 
women in the service of the country. 
Total disbursements of the congregation 
in 1943 amounted to $20,394. 


> CHURCH « jl 
{FURNITURE } 
: 
. 
| 


CHANCEL ALTERATIONS 
+ Gold Leaf Crosses - 
: } «Wood Memorial Tablets - 


{ De LONG &DELONG | 


1505 RACE ST = PHILADELPHIA-PA, 


\ 


2204 ALLEN-ST 
ALLENTOWN - PA 


115-25 METROPOLITAN “AVE 
KEW-GARDENS NEW YORK 


God’s Living Truths 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE ANSGAR LUTHERAN 
“Very helpful to the devout reader. Makes 
a fine gift for birthdays, etc.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
“Ets devotional content will fit into many 
a spiritual need.” 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD 


“Conviction and comfort for readers of all 
ages.” 
MOODY MONTHLY 

“An appeal to the soul, clear and resonant.” 
THE PULPIT DIGEST 

“The mature wisdom of a lifetime is evi- 
dent in each page and line of this book.” 

Order from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CegaHiace . 


MUD 


A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.Mus. 
Business Administration 
Teacher Training 


Music—including radio training 
Physical Education 

Physical Sciences (5 major fields) 
Social Sciences 

Humanities 


ERLAND NELSON, President 
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FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH 31 RESSING 


A strong Christian faculty—accreditment by North-Central Association for past 28 years— 
Thousands of former students now serving in important positions. 


Home Economics (for Smith-Hughes teaching) 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina... 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, A.B. and 


B.S. degrees . . . Pre-professional, teachers’, business administration, and music courses 
Expenses, $400 to $450... For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE — HICKORY, N. C. 


Summer School Begins June 5. Fall Term Begins September 5. 


Pray for the Home Church 


Reversinc the usual procedure, St. 
Paul’s Church, Williamsville, N. Y., has 
asked her men in the service of the 
country to pray for her in connection 
with her Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Celebration. A service with the key- 
word, “St. Paul’s—in all the World,” 
concluded a week of celebration, April 
16-23. L. Grady Cooper, D.D., who 
served in China during the Japanese 
occupation, and was repatriated on The 
Gripsholm, was the guest speaker. 

Other speakers during the celebra- 
tion were the pastor, the Rev. Charles 
J. Menge, Arnold F. Keller, D.D., of 
Utica, the Rev. J. Sahner Blank and 
the Rev. William Kaiser, and the Rev. 
Herbert A. Bosch of Buffalo. The Rev. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


|. Christian experience and character 
2. Culture and refinement 
3. Thorough training for Ife work 


Basic preparation for: 
Agriculture 


Law uf 


furs 
Social Service 
Library 
Theology 


COSTS—VERY REASONABLE. 
Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years. 


Write 


CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


C. A, Rudisill Library 


' became 


Edwin Boettger of Buffalo participated 
in the anniversary service. 

St. Paul’s never was a mission in the 
accepted sense of that word, but was 
established by the efforts of the pastor 
of the neighboring St. Paul’s, Eggerts- — 
ville. Pastor Adolph Boettger con- 
ducted a service every Sunday after- 
noon for sixteen years, 1869-1885, and 
one year after its beginning the con- 
gregation bought its present building 
from the Church of Christ Disciples. 
In 1885 the congregation called and 
supported its own pastor. 


OBITUARY 


John C. Fisher, D.D. 


After an illness of several months, John Cal- 
vin Fisher, D.D., pastor of Nativity Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. was called‘ to his eternal 
home early on the morning of April 12, two — 
days after his sixty-fourth birthday. His pass- 
ing was a definite loss not only to the congre- 
gation he served so faithfully, but also to the © 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and its boards and — 
institutions, as well as the community in which 
he lived. Dr. Fisher was a man of deep faith © 
and consecration. Because he practised so 
faithfully the Gospel he preached, he was loved 
and esteemed by all those who knew him. The 
entire Church is the poorer for his passing. 

In November of this year Dr. Fisher would 
have celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his pastorate at Nativity Church. Although the 
congregation is a large one, and required much 
of his time and energy, he found time to serve” 
the Church at large in important capacities. 

For the past thirteen years he served as a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Lu- | 
theran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia. © 
In 1938 he was elected to the Executive Board — 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, and served © 
in this capacity until his death. In both offices © 
he ably represented the interests of the congre- — 
gations of his synod. On several occasions he — 
was a delegate to conventions of the United © 
Lutheran Church. For his outstanding work as © 
a pastor, Muhlenberg College in 1926 honored } 
him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 5 

John Calvin Fisher was born at North Heidel- | 
berg, Pa., April 10, 1880, the son of John W. | 
and Ellen (Lamm) Fisher. A gromere of Key-.| 
stone State Normal School in 1900, and of Muh-— 
lenberg College with honors in 1904, he received © 
his theological training at the Philadelphia | 
Seminary and was ordained in 1907. His first 
charge was Advocate Church, Philadelphia, 
which he served until 1913. From 1913 to 1919 
he was pastor of Reformation Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and since 1919 of Nativity Church. 

During his pastorate at Nativity, the congre- 
gation grew one-third again as large as it was 
when he came. In its contributions to the 
benevolent work of the Church, it established 
an enviable record of consistently expanding 
generosity. Dr. Fisher’s deep love for the Lu- 
theran Church, combined with his passionate” 
love for the souls of those committed to his 
charge, marked him as a pastor among pastors. 
That he was revered and loved by his people’ 
as few men ever are was evident to all those 
whose privilege it was to work with him. 

Surviving him are his wife, Kathryne (Wot- 
ring), and four sisters. Funeral services were 
held in Nativity Church ap 17, and were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Bela Shetlock, president of 
the Philadelphia Conference, and Dr. 
Fischer, president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Burial took place in Fairview Ceme- 
tery, Allentown, Pa. T. L. Fischer. 


The Rev. Wilhelm Friedrich Nitzschke 


entered the Church Triumphant at his home im 
Anaheim, Calif., March 12, having attained the 
age of eighty years. He was born June 22, 
1863, at Pretzsch in Saxony, Germany, and re- 
ceived his elementary education at this place, 
where his father was prominent in the dyer’s 
trade. Traveling for three years in his father- 
land, this finally brought him in touch with the 
institutions of Wichern at Hamburg, where he 
acquainted with the inner missior 
work done at Das Rauhe Haus. This work 
among the handicapped and needy—but par- 
ticularly the Christian home life there providec 
for homeless boys—made a deep impression or 
him. An ardent desire to share in this blessec 
work was awakened in him by the preaching: 
of Pastor Palmer at Ham Honn. 

At the age of twenty-two years he was 
drafted into the army and served for two year: 
with the Tenth Company of the Schleswig In- 
fantry Regiment 84 in the city of Schleswig. 
This was merely an interval of necessity laic) 
upon him, and when he was discharged he en-- 
tered the diaconate of the Stephan Foundatior 
at Hannover, remaining there for three years) 


The Lutheralh 


Here he saw service as a city missionary for a 
year. Looking through a Sunday paper, he 
found an appeal by Pastor Christian Jensen of 
Breklum Seminary for young men to prepare 
themselves for service as Lutheran_ pastors 
among German settlers in the United States. _ 

This call proved to be determinative for his 

life’s work. At the first opportunity he began 
his studies at Breklum and continued there 
until toward the close of his training, financial 
inability pointed the way to the Chicago Semi- 
mary of the General Synod. Completing his 
education here in the spring of 1892, he was 
called to the pastorate of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Stamford, Nebr., and was ordained to 
the ministry at Barada October 5, 1892, by the 
German Nebraska Synod. 
Other pastorates held were: Weyerts, Ponca, 
‘New Castle, Emerson, Pender, Sutton, and Ster- 
ling in Nebraska. When the call came to serve 
the parish at Rocky Ford and LaJunta, Colo., 
his health had begun to fail, so that he soon 
had to relinquish work in this field. 

But once more the zeal for the Lord’s work 
induced him to accept a call, this time at Have- 
lock, Nebr., where his duties were less stren- 
uous. This was a brief ministry, however, as 
he was compelled to seek rest and recuperation. 
Since 1929 until his departure he enjoyed re- 
tirement at Anaheim, Calif. 

Pastor Nitzschke married, July 10, 1894, Miss 
Elizabeth Hinrichs of Cheyenne County, Nebr., 
who preceded him in death May 10, 1917, at 
Pender, Nebr. June 19, 1918, he took unto him- 
self another helpmeet, Miss Wilhelmine Kirchner 
of Emerson, Nebr., who with several nieces and 
nephews survives. 

The funeral was held from Zion Lutheran 
Church, Anaheim, March 15. Pastors H. G. 
‘Schmelzer and L. E. Eifert of this church, where 
‘he was a member, officiated. Also Pastor Karl 
Klinger of Pasadena, Calif., retired, and Pastor 
H. A. Teckhaus from the Midwest Synod, where 
the deceased had labored so long and faithfully, 
took part. Paul C. Kuehner. 


John William Richards, D.D. 


John William Richards was born April 12, 
1867, near Phillipsburg, N. J. He grew up in 
Allentown, Pa., where his father, the Rev. Dr. 
Matthias H. Richards, was professor of English 
at Muhlenberg College 1868-98. He married 
Caroline S. eiffer of Allentown, September 
15, 1890. His children are Matthias H. Richards, 
principal of the South Philadelphia High School 
for Boys, and Dorothea (Mrs. Joseph H.) Davi- 
son, wife of the superintendent of schools of 
Shamokin, Pa. Three grandchildren, and two 
sisters, Mrs. F. E. Cooper of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Miss Adelaide P. Richards of Allentown, 
also survive him. 

John W. Richards graduated with second hon- 
ors from Muhlenberg College in 1887, and from 
the Philadelphia Seminary in 1890. He was or- 
dained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
served St. John’s Church, Sayre, Pa., 1890-93; 
Christ Church, Lancaster, Pa., where he also 
founded Redeemer and Ascension Missions, 
1893-1911; St. Paul’s, Lima, Ohio, 1911-14; and 
St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, Pa., 1914-42. He be- 
came pastor emeritus of St. Luke’s January 1, 
1943, and removed to his daughter’s home in 
Shamokin, where death occurred Easter Day. 

He was a frequent contributor to THe Lu- 
THERAN, Young Folks, The American Lutheran 
Survey, and The Lutheran Church Review. His 
published books included histories of Christ 
Church, Lancaster, 1907, and of St. Luke’s, 
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“Taking the Best of the Past to Build | 
Tomorrow Today” 


A symbol of stability in a tottering world, Gettysburg College 

continues to provide youth with Christian training for leader- 

ship in war or peace. Now, more than ever, we believe a sound 
education is youth’s best insurance against uncertainty. 


Gettysburg College 


For INFORMATION ADDRESS Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, President 


Philadelphia, 1919; translations of German ser- 
mons, particularly Ziethe’s Siloah, two volumes, 
1922, and _a series of historical novelettes. Muh- 
lenberg College conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity on him in 1929. 

_A faithful pastor, he was greatly beloved of 
his people and by his ministerial brethren. He 
was president of the Philadelphia Seminary 
Alumni Association, 1906-09, a favorite guest 
speaker at meetings of church societies, always 
a delightful companion and friend. A great- 
great-grandson of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, 
named for his grandfather, who had been pres- 
ident of the Ministerium, he bore all honors 
lightly and was most esteemed for his qualities 
of genial humor and common humanity. 

Funeral services were conducted on _ his 
seventy-seventh birthday at Augustus Church, 
Trappe, Pa., by the Rev. Bela Shetlock, pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Conference. The ser- 
mon was preached by Dr. Emil E. Fischer, pres- 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. In- 
terment took place in the cemetery of the old 
Augustus Church. E. M. Cooper. 


SYNODS 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California will 
be held in St. Mark’s Church, 1135 O’Farrell 
St., San Francisco, Calif., J. George Dorn, D.D., 
pastor, May 1-4. 

The convention will open with the Service 
of Holy Communion, May 1, at 7.30 P. M 
President James. P. Beasom, Jr., D.D., will 
preach the sermon. Erwin A. Vosseler, Sec. 


The seventh annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., S. W. Herman, D.D., pastor, 
May 22-24. The convention will open Monday 
with a business session at 1.30 P. M. and the 
Sen of the Holy Communion at 7.45 


. M. 

Tuesday, 7.45 P. M., will be “Brotherhood 
Night” and the service of Licensure and Or- 
dination will be held Wednesday at 7.45 P. M. 

Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The Indiana Synod will hold its ninety- 
seventh annual convention May 15-17, in St. 
Mark’s Church, Indianapolis, Ind., R. H. Bent- 
ing, D.D., pastor. The opening service will in- 
clude the Administration of Holy Communion, 
Monday, May 15, at 10.30 A. M. 

Pastors and lay delegates desiring entertain- 
ment on the Harvard Plan should so notify 
the pastor loci before May 10. 

G. Charles Goering, Sec. 


The eleventh annual convention of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Synod will be held May 17 and 
18 in Grace Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. 
Gerard Busch pastor. Sessions will open with 
the Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. with Pres- 
ident I. R. Ladd preaching the sermon. 

Lorin L. Spenny, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the 
State of Maryland will be held at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa., May 31 
and June 1. Opening session May 31 at 8.30 
A. M. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held at Trinity Church, 
Crescent and Bostwick Streets, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 15-17. Service of Holy Communion, 
1.30 P. M., May 15. Vernon E. Kotter, Sec. 


ACCOMPANIST, VOCAL COACH 


College Graduate. Prepares singers for con- 
certs. Philadelphia. 


Address: A. J. A., c/o The Lutheran, 13th 
and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Small town store with cream station and post 
office for sale. Rent reasonable. Strictly Lu- 
theran community. For information write Rev. 
M. A. Ritzen, Fontanelle, Nebr. 


Hartwick 
College 


ONEONTA — NEW YORK 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills. 
Founded in 1928. 


Successor to Hartwick Seminary, founded 
1797 and named for America’s renowned 
Lutheran missionary pioneer, John Christo- 
her Hartwick (1714-1796). Affiliated with 
The United Lutheran Synod of New York. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE (co-educational) is 
a standard Arts College, accredited by the 
Regents of New York State. 


OFFERINGS 


Programs leading to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees, including Secondary Teaching, Busi- 
ness Administration, Social Welfare Work 
and Music. Two-year sequences preparing 
for Medicine, Law, Dentistry, Engineering 
and Theology. 


Also, two-year sequences Prepaune: for 
Laboratory Technicianship, Secretarial 
and Parish Work. 


THE HARTWICK 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers a three-year course preparing for the 
R.N. Also a four-year course leading to the 
B.S. in Nursing. Students in either program 
may join the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps which 
provides free tuition, board, foom and 
monthly stipend. 

The 1944 Summer Session begins June 5th. 
First semester of the year 1944-’45 begins 
Sept. 1lth. Reasonable expenses. Limited 
number of scholarships available. 


For Literature address: 
Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., President 
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for a fine single 
room with bath 


2? 
733 50 to 7.00 Double 


1000 ROOMS - 1080 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel e520 Ny! 


George H. Newton ~ Manager 


Select MOORE Gowns and your 
choir will present an inspiringly 
beautiful appearahce for years to 
come. Styles for adult, intermediate 
and junior choirs, in many beautiful 
materials and colors.Write for FREE 
Choir Apparel Style Book C-20, 
Budget Payment Plan 120, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. 


425 FIFTH AVENUE — 
NEW YORK 16, N. ¥.. 


932 DAKIN STREET 
CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


HALF-TONE ELECTROTYPES 
For the embellishment of Church Printing 
Our Portfolio of 300 subjects 


FREE to Ministers 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS - 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


‘= i 
ag7Mardina.7veurotearac* 1944 


;; COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


132 fast 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 
PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, ma 
cut out. Catalogue and Pe on request. 


and Salesroom 


J.M. HALL, IN uw “doth St, New York 


Miss J. Hall may be reached at 
New York. Tel. Delhi 33F21 


Delhi, 
“fhe _@ 
} PAYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 


FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J 
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STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 


EMOPIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE. IRON, MOSAICS 
AR FURNISHINGS « DESIGNS SUBMITTED 
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If You're Going to 
the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A Private REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Lassie Come 


“Home, Madame Curie, My Friend. Flicka, 


This Is the Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: The City That 
Stopped Hitler, Claudia, Corvette K-225, 
Destination Tokyo, Guadalcanal Diary, 
Gung Ho!, Holy Matrimony, Lost Angel, 
Sahara, The Song of Bernadette, Watch on 
the Rhine, The Young Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


Cover Girl (Col.). Rita Hayworth, Gene 
Kelly, Phil Silvers. Musical. A dancer 
tastes theatrical fame after her face ap- 
pears on a famous magazine cover, but 
early ties prove stronger. ... Some au- 
diences may object to scantiness of attire 
in opening scenes. What comes after is far 
more spirited and able than usual run of 
such “musicals,” particularly in original 
dancing sequences. M, Y. 


The Curse of the Cat People (RKO). 
Ann Carter, Jane Randolph, Simone Simon, 
Kent Smith. Drama. How the fancies of a 
child who invents dream playriates lead 
her into danger-fraught paths until her 
parents learn how to meet her problem. 


. A sequel to melodramatic “Cat Peo- 
ple” ‘of some months ago, but treated here 
as delicate fantasy, with little injection of 
horror and symbolism. Sensitively done. M. 


The Lady and the Monster (Rep.). 


Richard Arlen, Eric von Stroheim. Melo- — 


drama. What happens when scientists fool 


around with a dead man’s brain until it 


begins to guide them on nefarious ventures. 
....A pseudo-scientifice effort, effectively 
staged but leaving much of the action to 
words of a narrator. Fantastic nonsense. M. 


Men on Her Mind (Producers). Mary 
Beth Hughes, Edward Norris. Melodrama 
about an orphan who makes good despite 
fear that circumstantial evidence will label 
her undesirable. . . . Everything about it 
is unlikely, artificial, wooden. 


The Million Dollar Kid (Mono.): The 
“East End Kids.” Comedy. The infantile- 
minded slum youngsters help solve domes- 


tic difficulties of wealthy robbery victim 
. Usual “East © 


they have befriended. . 
Side Kid” film, raucous, ill-mannered, 
with apparently delinquent boys proving 
themselves gems in the rough. Praise- 
worthy in method but abominable in ex- 
ecution. 


Ukraine in Flames (Russian film, com- 
mentary in English). Newsreels compiled 
to picture devastation in Nazi path, re- 
surgence of Russian armies and their re- 
turn to re-conquered lands. 


M, Y. 


“M” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 


The 197th annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Adjacent States will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Chestnut St. 
between 2ist and 22d, Philadelphia, Pa., J. 
Henry Harms, D.D., pastor, beginning Monday 
evening, May 22. The delegates will register 
at 6.45 P. M., and the Confessional Service to 
be followed by The Service aga Holy Com- 
munion will begin at 7.45 P. 

William ¥ Stough, Sec. 


The fifty-fifth annual convention of the Synod 
of the Midwest will be held May 31-June 4 in 
ae spect s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., the Rev. 

Rhode eae Synod will open Wednes- 
a evening, ay 31, with the Service of Holy 
Communion. The Rev. Herman Goede, pres- 
ident of synod, will pe the sermon. 
Lorin John Wolff, Sec. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Synod of Ohio will be held in First Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio, Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor, 
May 22-25. 

The convention will open with the Service of 
Holy Communion, Monday evening, May 22, at 
8.00 o’clock. George W. Miley, D.D., president 
of the synod, will deliver the opening sermon. 

Carveth Pearn Mitchell, Sec. 


The Examining Committee of the Synod of 
Ohio will hold a pre-convention meeting in 
First Church, M: eld, Ohio, Friday, May 5, 
at 10 o’clock in the morning. All applicants for 
examination for ordination and any others de- 
siring to appear before the committee, are 
hereby requested to be present at that time. 

Franklin Clark Fry, Chm. 


The forty-fourth annual convention of the 
Pacific S d will be held in the American Lu- 
theran Church, Salem, Ore., M. A. Getzendaner, 
D.D., pastor, May 9-11. W. I. Eck, Sec. 


The fifty-third annual convention of the 
Rocky Mountain Synod will be held May 16-18, 
at Epiphany Church, Denver, Colo., East Ohio 
Ave. and South Corona St. The convention will 
open with the Holy Communion at 7.45 P. M., 
May 16. Albert H. Buhl, Sec. 


NEW YORK SYNOD’S prema btenass ite 

The convention of the Brotherhood 
United Lutheran Synod of New York 
held at First Lutheran Church, 646 State St. 
Albany, N. Y., Dr. Chalmers E. Frontz pastor, 
beginning with an inspirational service Sunday 
evening, June 4, and Sega aL, with business 
sessions June 5 at 10.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. 
and on June 6 at 11.15 A. M. 
should be sent to the secretary of the Brother- 
hood, Mr. Edward Zehr, 110-02 201st St., St. 
Albans, LL. TaN. ¥. 

Paul C. White, Synodical Secretary. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS : 
The fifty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
California will be held in St. Mark’s Church, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 1-3. The convention 
will join with the meeting of synod for the 
Service of Holy Communion on the evening of 
May 1. Wilhelmina F. Izenour. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Lebanon Dis- 
trict Women’s Missionary Society of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod will be oe in St. Matthew 
Church, Reading, Pa., W. 1000 A. Me D.D., pas- 
tor, May 10. Sessions at 10.00 M. and 2.00) 
P. M. Mrs. M. B. Krum. 


The spring meeting of the Sete Con- 
ferences of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and Adjacent States will be held Thursday, 
May 4, in St. Simeon’s Church, Eighth and 
Luzerne Sts., the Rev. William H. C. Lauer 
pastor. Afternoon session at 2.30 o’clock; ak- 


ers, Miss Mae Rohlfs and Mrs. Herman Ham- 
mer. ca apy paremiet at 8.00 o'clock; speaker, 
Miss Norma Bloomquist. 


A Mother and Daughter dinner will be held 
at 6.00 P. M. 
The Executive Committee will meet at 1.30 


P. M. Leona M. Bechtold, Stat. Sec. 
CONFERENCE 
The spring convention of the Long Island 


Conference of the United Synod of New York 
will be held at St. Mark’s Church, 42 East 5th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Harold Horn- 
berger astor, Thursday, April 27. Session be-- 
gins with Holy Communion at 9.15 A. M. 
Alfred J. Krahmer, Sec. 
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That is how one theological student regarded the first volume 
of one of our recent publications 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


J. L. Neve——O. W. Heick 


Theologians and pastors will find here a study of real 
importance. As prepared by two specialists in the field, 


“A History of Christian Thought” answers a need for 
this material since students today are discovering older 


Volume I, published last fall, surveys Christian dogma 
from post-apostolic times down to the Eighteenth cen- 


tury. Price, $3.00. 
Volume II, now in the printer’s hands, treats Protestant 


theology down to the present day. 


works to be inadequate or outmoded. 
Here is what others think about the book 
On the whole, Dr. Neve has done his work well and 


Dr. Neve avoids the oversimplifications, the hasty 
generalizations of Dr. . and is less likely to lead his 
readers astray ... This book is the best available history 
of Christian thought through the Reformation, written 
from the conservative point of view. 

Ernest T. Thompson, 


Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Va. 


We heartily recommend this book ... for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (1) It is a history of Christian thought 
«+ (2) This 


rather than of Christian dogma or doctrine . 
two-volume work will fill a real need ... (3) The ap- 
proach is definitely in the Lutheran tradition ... ( 

Dr. Neve’s presentation is objective ... (5) it is schol- 
arly ... The text of 335 pages offers as much material 
as is found in the average book of 600 pages ... We 
are anxiously awaiting publication of the second volume 
and hope in the meantime Vol. I will find its way into 


many of our pastors’ libraries. 
Prof. F. E. Mayer, Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


has produced a volume which will be found serviceable 
by many other teachers and students . . . It represents 
a worthy addition to any man’s theological library . . . 

Frederick D. Kershner, 


The Standard Publishing Company 


I want to tell you how happy I am to be the posses- 
sor of this excellent book . . . The work has all the vir- 


tues of Dr. Neve’s books—scientific exactness, a simple 
and yet fascinating presentation of the subject matter— 
hence it is fully qualified to take the place of Dr. See- 

Rev. C. Kleiner, 


berg’s History of Doctrines. 
Lutheran College and Seminary, 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 


This is Volume I of a much needed book . . . The 
subject is one that will always intrigue the good theo- 
logian . . . The book before us is most stimulating and 
it should be noted the authors are well known theolo- 
gians of our day... 

The Ansgar Lutheran 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
COLUMBIA 3 


PITTSBURGH 22 


1228 Spruce Street, 


CHICAGO 11 


April 26, 1944 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 


CROSS 
by F. W. Dillistone 


A comprehensive study of the Atone- 
ment, which explains the meaning of the 
Cross by showing its three-fold signifi- 
cance—a legal transaction, a dramatic 
victory, and an exhibition of love. The 
book first examines the New Testament 
foundations of the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment and then re-interprets it in terms 
of present-day thought. 


$2.50 


THE MANNER OF PRAYER 
by William D. Chamberlain 


Laymen and ministers alike are intensely 
interested in prayer, its meaning, and its 
value to the individual. This book, then, is 
a simple and helpful explanation of this 
basic need in man's daily life. Written to 
be understood by the average person, it is 
essentially a study of what the Bible teaches 
about prayer, what to expect of prayer, 
and what everyone wants to know about 
this vital subject. $1.50 


WHAT A MAN CAN BELIEVE 
by James D. Smart 


This book tells laymen in simple and 
understandable language just what the 
Scriptures should lead them to believe—so 
that sound religious convictions will be con- 
trolling factors in the conduct of their daily 
lives. In doctrine, the author points out, the 
average person can find answers to most 
of the questions that have been puzzling 
him, and thus solve problems that are 


THIS YEAR OF OUR LORD 
Sermons for Special Occasions 
by Andrew W. Blackwood 


"It is, without question, the best vol- 
ume of sermons for special days pub- 
lished to date, by the leading authority 
on preaching and homiletics . .. It is 
indeed an event, and is certainly a vol- 
ume well worth waiting for.''—The Pulpit 
Book Club Bulletin. 


April Pulpit Book Club Selection. 
$2.00 


shared by all: 


AND GOD WAS THERE _ 
by Chaplain Eben. Cobb Brink 


Here is a book to fill a real need on the 
Home Front—especially for the families of 
the men and women in active service. This 
reassuring account of the actual religious 
experiences of soldiers under shellfire and 
in the desolation of foxholes, is perfect to 
read, to give, and to recommend. 


$2.00 


4 THE BROTHER 


A Novel of James, the Brother 
of Christ ‘ 


by Dorothy Clarke Wilson 


‘The character and influence of Jesus are 

revealed through the suffering and uncer- 
tainty in the heart of James, who shared 
His dream of a better life for the down- 
trodden Galileans. 


$1.00 


OPENING THE DOOR 
FOR GOD 


A Manual for Parents 


by Herman J. Sweet 


"One of the finest books in re- 
ligious education that | have seen in 
a decade . . . Why hasn't someone 
written that book long ago? ... 
Your book shows not only thorough 
scholarship but a broad and happy 
experience of planting religion in par- 
ents and children.''— Jesse Pindell 
Peirce. $1.00 


A PREFACE TO BIBLE 
STUDY 


by Alan Richardson 


A penetration into the heart of Biblical 
utterance —an over-all picture of the 
thought scheme underlying Biblical reve- 
lation—a fair treatment of research into 
history, geography, and Biblical criticism 
—all are combined to produce this prac- 
tical method for a better understanding 
of the Bible. $1.00 


At Your Denominational Bookstore, or 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


$2.50 


OLD TESTAMENT BIBLE 
LESSONS FOR THE HOME 


by Margaret Dager Lomas 


Twenty-six Old Testament stories 


vividly told for children whose regu- 
lar attendance at Sunday school is 
necessarily difficult—and a desirable 
book for all Christian homes. Each 
story has a Bible text, memory pas- 


sage, home or neighborhoood proj- 


ect, and a prayer. $1.25 


